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WEEK. 


Saturday ; and the 


NEWS OF THE 


HE King and Queen were crowned last § 
1 King bore the long and deeply moving ceremony without 
the slightest injury to his health. Not only did he show no signs 
of fatigue during the Coronation, but on Monday his doctors, 
in issuing their last bulletin, declared that he had in no way 
whatever suffered from the strain laid upon him. The Service 
went smoothly in every particular. No incident of any kind, 
painful or ridiculous, marred the perfect harmony, and the 
only act that seemed for a moment alarming was perhaps the 
most touching event of the day. The Archbishop's difficulty 
in rising after he had knelt to do the proud homage of his 
great office gave the King occasion for an exhibition of his 
natural tact, kindliness, and perfect courtesy. He, the bed- 
ridden invalid of a month ago, helped to raise the Primate 
from his knees, and as he did so took the Archbishop's hands 
inhis and kissed them. That was an action as moving as 
spontaneous. The same may be said of the father’s unre- 
hearsed kiss to his son as the Prince of Wales offered his 
homage. 


Needless to say, the Queen played her part in the splendid 
ceremony to perfection. Her noble bearing had in it no 
touch of pride or of aloofness, and the beauty of her person 
was well set off by the magnificence of her robes. To those 
who did not actually witness the ceremony it may seem some- 
what trivial to refer specially to the Queen’s train. Yet, in 
truth, as will be admitted by all who were in the Abbey, 
the train gave a touch of splendour without rival in that 
pageant of gorgeous costume. 













The trains of the Princesses | 


| 


and of the great ladies of the Court were in the same way a | 


most striking part of the ceremonial. The robes generally, 
indeed, played no small part in the scene. The robes and 
coronets of the Peers and Peeresses sound in description 
as somewhat ridiculous, 


but when worn and in the mass | 


they gave a note of warm colour which greatly added to | 


the splendour of the Coronation. 


The same must be said of the | 


robes of the Knights Grand Cross of the Bath and other | 


Orders. 


Yet striking as were the robes, there was also a won- | 


derful contrast afforded by the one man without robes in attend- | 


ance on the King’s person. Mr. Balfour, the Prime Minister, 
had of course no right to wear any robes, though, as Lord 
Privy Seal, he attended his Majesty. His dress was simply 
that of an ordinary Cabinet Minister. The wearers of the 


military and diplomatic uniforms of all kinds no doubt | 


added an element of colour and picturesqueness, but it cannot 
be said that ceremonially they showed anything like as 
effectively as did the robed figures, The dark-blue robes of 


the Knights of the Garter seemed somewhat sombre, but they 
were most striking. 


But when all is said it was not the Abbey packed with all 
that was distinguished in the Empire, nor the gorgeous dresses 
and uniforms, nor the blare of trumpets, nor the pealing organ, 
nor the “ sweet singing in the choir,” that impressed men most. 
Again, it was not even the imminent weight of historical 
association—the thought that on that spot our Kings and 
Queens had been crowned for over a thousand years—that 


; moved men most,—though that was well-nigh overwhelming 
| when one saw the red glitter in the Imperial Crown of gems 
that had been won by the Black Prince or had decked the 


helmet of Henry V. at Agincourt. The greatest influence 
dominating the Abbey on Saturday was the Coronation 


Service itself,—the dedication and consecration of the 
King as representing the nation. But it wanted the 
Abbey, the King, the Lords and Commons, all the 


great of the nation, and their historical associations to 
bring out fully the tremendous significance of the Service. 


Should one desire to convince a foreigner living in some 


realm controlled by an absolute ruler that though Britain is 
a Monarchy it has nothing whatever akin to the systems of 
Germany, Austria, or Russia, but is a free land of free men, 
it would only be necessary to make him understand the 
Coronation Service. In it one may see with perfect clear- 


|ness the stream of British freedom “rolling down, one 


broadening, one continuous river.” In spite of the mediaeval 
phraseology and the quaint symbolism, the spirit behind 
is always the spirit of “ civil and religious liberty.” 

The best proof of the King’s unretarded recovery is to be 
found in the numerous and important engagements he has 
fulfilled during the week, not to mention the extremely 
satisfactory reports of his health given by the leading medical 
papers, or the announcement made by the Standard that he 
has decided to visit Ireland either late in the autumn or early 
in the spring. Before leaving London on Thursday for 
Cowes to attend the Naval Review, the King held reviews 
on the two previous days of the Colonial and Indian troops. 
The Colonial contingent, eighteen hundred strong, which 
paraded at Buckingham Palace on Tuesday, was a wonder- 
ful living evidence of the widespread solidarity of the 
Empire, the units being drawn from the following countries: 
Australia, Bermuda, British North Borneo, Rhodesia, Cape 
Colony, Canada, Ceylon, Cyprus, Fiji, Sierra Leone and 
Gambia, Gold Coast, Hong-kong, Jamaica, Lagos, Malta, 
Natal, New Zealand, Northern Nigeria, St. Lucia, Southern 
Nigeria, Singapore, Straits Settlements, Trinidad, Uganda, 
and Wei-hai-wei,—thus including men of almost every race, 
colour, and religion in the world. But the most remarkable 
thing about this wonderful parade was not its racial multi- 
fariousness or its picturesqueness, but, as a writer in the Daily 
Chronicle very happily puts it, the fact that “the Colonial 
troops were there under no compulsion whatever, in a uniform 
which they choose for themselves,—were there simply because 
they are proud of their British race and are willing to main- 
tain its supremacy with their lives.” After the medals had 
been presented by the Prince of Wales, and the whole parade 
advancing in review order had given the Royal salute, the 
King addressed the troops in a short speech of welcome, 
assuring them that he would never forget their services to the 
Mother-country, and wishing them a safe and pleasant return 
te their homes. 


In spite of the rainy weather, the review of the Indian 
troops on Wednesday was a magnificent and impressive 
pageant. The troops, who entrained at Hampton Court, and 
marched from Victoria headed by the massed bands of the 
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Coldstream and Irish Guards, were received with great en- 
thusiasm as they passed up Grosvenor Place and down 
Constitution Hill to Buckingham Palace. Before the review 
a loyal address was presented on behalf of the 11th Bengal 
Lancers, a regiment of which the King is honorary Colonel, 
by two native non-commissioned officers. The troops then 
filed past to receive their medals, and after the whole parade 
had then advanced to give the Royal salute, the King came 
forward and addressed them in a short but cordial address of 
welcome. Finally the troops marched past in column of 
fours. Though the total of all ranks only numbered eleven 
hundred, it was comprised of nearly fifty units, including— 
besides cavalry, artillery, sappers, and miners from Madras, 
Bengal, and Bombay—Gurkhas, Dogras, Sikhs, Rajputs, 
Baluchis, Panjabis, Garhwalis, and Pathans, many of them 
decorated for their services in the Frontier wars, in China, 
or as bearers in South Africa, The 2nd Gurkhas, it should 
be noted, carried two sets of tattered colours,—those which 
went through the campaign of the Sutlej and those which 
had been borne through the Mutiny and planted on the 
ridge at Delhi. Splendid as was the review from a purely 
spectacular aspect, that splendour was entirely overshadowed 
by its profound historical significance. 


Friday’s newspapers contained a most interesting letter 
addressed to the Lord Mayor by the Rajahs and other 
distinguished representatives of India attending the Corona- 
tion. After expressing their gratitude for the hospitality 
extended to them wherever they went, and their satisfaction 
at the cordial welcome given to the Indian soldiers, the 
signatories continue :—“ Our regard and affection for the great 
British people become deeper, because the more we come into 
contact the more we understand each other, and thereby pro- 
mote our common interest and mutual regard and attachment. 
We pray for the continuance of the greatness of the British 
people, for we are satisfied that in and through their greatness 
the prosperity and happiness of our own country and people 
will be advanced. May God bless the United Kingdom and 
its inhabitants,—the King and the Queen, the members of the 
Royal Family, and every one in all ranks and conditions; in 
blessing them we feel that the Almighty will bless us also.” 
This remarkable letter, which cannot fail to give the liveliest 
pleasure to all British readers, concludes with a firm and 
dignified assurance of loyalty to the British throne. 


The King, in a letter dated Coronation Day and addressed 
to Mr. Balfour, has intimated his decision to offer Osborne as a 
cift to the nation. After explaining the reasons which render 
him unable to make adequate use of Osborne as a Royal 
residence—the claims of Buckingham Palace and Windsor, 
and the “strong home ties” of Sandringham—his Majesty ex- 
presses the hope that the building may be converted into a 
convalescent home for officers of the Navy and Army, a very 
natural reserve being made in the case of the apartments 
personally occupied by the late Queen. If we may offer any 
criticism on a gift as judicious as it is generous, it is to 
express our regret that by this act the King, as the head of 
the greatest of sea Powers, should surrender the only official 
residence which brings him into direct contact with the sea, 
and at a point of such unrivalled advantage as the Solent 
enjoys. This difficulty, however, would be got over by the 
retention of a set of apartments for the King’s use,—a set of 
rooms which would be used in the same way that the King’s 
pavilion is used at Aldershot. 

General Lucas Meyer, the Boer commander and politician, 
who reluctantly declined an invitation to attend the 
Coronation on the score of his health, died suddenly in 
Brussels yesterday week. A Free Stater by birth, Lucas 
Meyer attained considerable prominence as a progressive 
politician in the Transvaal, and was Chairman of the First 
Volksraad when the war broke out. Entrusted with high 
command in the earliest phase of the war, he was superseded 
after two failures, and only re-emerged into notice at the time 
of the final peace negotiations, in which he took an active part. 
During his recent visit to England he displayed not only an 
entire freedom from animosity, but a readiness to meet and con- 
‘oy with members of the Government, and a general desire to 
make the best of the inevitable, which, in view of the valuable 
services he had rendered and was ready to render as a recon- 





ciliator, make his premature death—he was on] 
doubly to be regretted. 


On Tuesday the German Emperor witnessed the ] 
of the biggest ship afloat,—the new North German [] 
steamship, ‘Kaiser Wilhelm IT.,’ a vessel of twenty thou ord 
tons and forty thousand horse-power. She will cary — 
thousand five hundred passengers, and be able to Pros 
twenty-three and a half knots an hour. She will be at the ri 
posal of the German Admiralty in case of war. No doubt d 
will act splendidly for the purposes for which she jg built 
z.e., those of an ocean ferry-boat—but we greatly doubt her us 
in war. Remember what a terrible number of eggs are me 
into that one basket, and also how very few ports there are into 
which she will be able to put. She is designed to play onl 
one part, but a cruiser to be really helpful in war must be able 
to be of “ general utility.” 


y fifty-six 


aunching 


A remarkable incident has taken place in France in conneg. 
tion with the campaign against the unauthorised Orderg 
Colonel de Saint Rémy, when ordered to use his squadron of 
cavalry in closing a convent school, refused on the ground 
that he was “a Catholic.’ The disobedient officer was at 
once put under arrest and ordered to a fortress, and will be 
tried by Court-Martixl. He will, no doubt, be dismissed 
the Army for disobedience. His proper course, it is pointed 
out, would have been to tender his resignation, which 
would no doubt have been accepted; but we presume that he 
wished to make a more signal protest. Meantime, the execu. 
tion of the decrees continues, and though there is a great deal 
of iocal sympathy, and even resistance, France as a whole js 
not greatly stirred. The Pope’s silence is much dwelt on, as 
the “ hot-heads” in the Clerical party would, of course, like 
him to proclaim a kind of crusade against the Republic. This, 
however, he refuses to do. He is said to fear very greatly the 
dissolution of the Concordat. Moderate Frenchmen, we know, 
also greatly dread the separation of Church and State in 
France, holding that it would produce a secular nation; butit is 
just possible that they are mistaken. The Church dreaded very 
greatly the effects of the law which obliged the seminarists to 
go into barracks, yet the result was not to de-Christianise the 
young priests, but to Christianise the barracks. 


For the rest, the news from foreign countries during the week 
has not been marked by any events of special interest. The French 
revenue returns are, however, interesting. They are nearly 
£2,500,000 below the estimate, and about £500,000 below the 
receipts of 1901. An item of importance reported from Russia is 
that the Novoe Vremya has been allowed by the Censor to say 
in an article commenting on the Reval meeting that there is no 
idea of common political action between Russia and Germany. 
The aims of the two Powers in Asia are, it is declared, dia- 
metrically opposed. From Germany comes news of a charac- 
teristic act on the part of the Emperor. It seems that the 
Bavarian Chamber lately refused to vote £5,000 for the 
purchase of pictures and curios. Upon this the Kaiser tele 
graphed to the Bavarian Regent that he had read “ with the 
deepest of indignation’ of the refusal. “J hasten to express 
my displeasure at the mean ingratitude which is displayed in 
this action,” wires the Emperor, and he goes on to say that he 
will himself find the money. One may imagine the feelings of 
the courteous and “correct”? Regent on receiving this astonish- 
ing telegram. He replied, however, with proper gratitude, but 
stated that the money had already been found by a Member of 
his Reichsrath. The Bavarians, who have never much liked 
Prussian interference, will hardly be reconciled to it by this 
last act. The telegram may, indeed, possibly rank next in 
importance among the Imperial “wires” to that sent to Mr. 
Kriiger. When will the Kaiser remember Bacon’s warning 
to Kings not to say short, sharp things that “fly abroad like 
darts” and do such infinite mischief ? 


On Saturday last the changes in Mr. Balfour's Ministry were 
announced. As we have pointed out elsewhere, they are very 
disappointing to those who, like ourselves, hoped, not for 
mere patching of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet, but for real and 
genuine reconstruction. Lord Dudley becomes Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, without a seat in the Cabinet, and Mr. Wyndham enters 
the Cabinet. Lord Londonderry (sometime Chairman of the 
London School Board) becomes President of the Board ot 
Education. Mr. Ritchie becomes Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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Ritchie was, we believe, at one time a Fair-trader, but it 
-. understood that he has of late considerably changed his 
aoe in regard to economic subjects. Mr. Akers-Douglas 
Se the Home Office, Lord Windsor taking his place as 
First Commissioner of Works, but without a seat in the 
Cabinet. Mr. Austen Chamberlain is promoted to Cabinet 
yank as Postmaster-General, Sir William Walrond becoming 
Chancellor of the Duchy, but without a seat in the Cabinet. 
The other new appointments are Lord Perey (Under- 
Secretary of State for India), Sir William Anson 
(Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Education), 
Mr, Bonar Law (Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of 
Trade), Mr. H. W. Forster (Lord of the Treasury), while 
Mr. Hayes Fisher becomes Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, Sir A. Acland Hood Chief Whip—an excellent 
appointment—and Mr. Cochrane Under-Secretary at the Home 
Office. Lord Hardwicke, who was at the India Office, now 
coes to the War Office. It will be seen that the net effect on 
the Cabinet is to reduce it from twenty to eighteen—a move, 
though a small one, in the right direction—and to introduce 
two entirely new members,—‘.e., Mr. Austen Chamberlain and 
Mr. Wyndham. That is the extent of the new blood. The 
other changes are only shufflings of the pack. It should be 
noted that the members of Lord Salisbury’s Administration 
who retire permanently are Sir John Gorst, Mr. Jesse 
Collings, and Lord Raglan, who has been appointed Governor 
nf the Isle of Man. 


Mr. 


goes 


Parliament rose on Friday week—7.e., August 8th—having 
completed Clause 7 of the Education Bill. Nothing of 
importance was done on the last day, saving the announce- 
ment by Mr. Balfour of the names and terms of reference of 
the War Inquiry Commission. Lord Elgin presides, and the 
other Commissioners will include Field-Marshal Sir Henry 
Norman, Admiral Sir John Hopkins, Lord Esher, Sir John 
Jackson (the eminent contractor), and Sir John Edge (member 
of the India Council and late Chief Justice of the North- 
West Provinces of India). There was, said Mr. Balfour, still 
another name “which I hope to be able to secure, but that, 
roughly speaking, gives the outline of the Commission the 
Government desire to see appointed.” The reference, he 
added, will probably be in the following terms :—‘ To inquire 
into the military preparations for the war in South Africa, and 
into the supply of men, ammunition, equipment, and transport 
by sea and Jand in connection with the campaign, and into the 
military operations up to the occupation of Pretoria.” 


We fear that this means chiefly a “spilt-milk” inquiry 
which will be almost useless, and that the behaviour of the 
non-professional troops in the field when contrasted with that 
of the professional, which is a matter of vital importance for 
our future military policy, will be considered outside the scope 
of the inquiry. Yet upona trustworthy answer to the question 
whether the Imperial Yeomanry and the service companies 
of the Volunteers were of value, and, if so, of what value, 
in the fighting line the foundation of a sound scheme 
of Imperial defence must rest. We presume, however, 
that the raising of the Imperial Yeomanry and kindred forces 
will come within the inquiry. If that is so, the matter should 
be dealt with very carefully and thoroughly, in order that the 
mistakes committed may be set upas warnings and some simpler 
and better machinery suggested for “next time.” For 
example, one would like to know why the names and addresses of 
all the men—and there were, we imagine, some thirty thousand 
of these—who were rejected at the first call for the Imperial 
Yeomanry were not carefully recorded, and why the authori- 
ties did not keep in touch with these willing men against a 
possible second emergency. That second emergency did, in 
fact, arise, but when it did all the work had to be done over 
again, for the first set of men who failed to get in had been 
got rid of as useless water is emptied out of a bucket. Such 
improvidence is worth being inquired into, for out of the in- 
quiry may come suggestions for avoiding so prodigal a 
system in the future. 


The Colonial Conference bas completed its sittings. Though 
no official communication has yet been made as to the results 
arrived at, the Daily Telegraph, the Times,and other papers have 
given accounts of the agreements arrived at which are no doubt 
fairly accurate. There are to be increased contributions to the 
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Navy in money from Canada and other Colonies. Something 
definite, too, appears also to have been agreed on in the way of 
augmenting the local military forces. As regards trade, the 
policy of giving a preference to British goods in Colonial 
tariffs was generally assented to. That is, of course, quite 
satisfactory, as the Colonies make no demand that we should 
alter our fixed policy of tariff for revenue purposes only, and 
any relaxation of their Protective systems is to be welcomed 
and will increase their prosperity. The resolutions as to 
military and naval matters appear to be equally reasonable. 
Speaking generally, the Colonies desire to raise and control 
their own military forces, and to lend them for the common 
Imperial service when desirable. That is by far the best 
arrangement. 





We note with great satisfaction the speech of Mr. Deakin, 
the Acting Premier of the Commonwealth, made in Mel- 
bourne on Tuesday, on the subject of national defence in the 
Colonies. The choice of the British people, he declared, 
must be between “ over-centralisation ” and decentralisation, 
—but both systems must, of course, he admitted, be under 
the supreme control of the Imperial Army and Navy. The 
policy of “over-centralisation” restricted the Colonies to 
contributions in coin. That of decentralisation would substi- 
tute trained men and bases of supply in the place of subsi- 
dies. We entirely agree with Mr. Deakin, and so, we believe, 
do the British people outside professional circles, in choosing 
the system of decentralisation. If the Colonies are to help us 
in time of war, it must be by lending us forces of their own 
raising. Contributions in cash are, in truth, valueless. In 
a very few years they become mere small payments in relief 
of the British taxpayer. Contributions in kind from localised 
forces are real additions to our strength. 


A powerful appeal on behalf of the Imperial Vaccination 
League, signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of 
London, Rochester, and Stepney, Cardinal Vaughan, the Chief 
Rabbi, Lord Kelvin, and many of our most eminent physicians 
and surgeons, appears in Monday’s Times. The objects of the 
League are twofold,—to secure legislative improvements in 
the Vaccination Act, which expires in 1903, and to educate 
public opinion in support of vaccination. In regard to legis- 
lation, the attitude of the League is far from aggressive. Its 
promoters do not propose to urge the abolition of the 
“conscientious objector” clause. But they insist on the need 
for obligatory revaccination of school children at a specified 
age as an amendment of paramount importance—in Germany, 
where revaccination was enforced by law in 1874, epidemics 
have practically ceased—and propose to formulate the best 
expert opinion on the administration of the Vaccination 
Law and the adequate provision of glycerinated lymph. 
Such opinion will be then laid before Members of both Houses. 
In regard to the instruction of public opinion, the League 
proposes to set to work by assisting ministers of all denomi- 
nations and other persons working among the poor to make 
known by literature, lectures, and meetings the need for and 
value of vaccination and revaccination. As this plan of cam- 
paign will often involve the distribution of literature gratui- 
tously, the signatories appeal for funds, which may be sent to 
the secretary, Dr. E. J. Edwardes, at 53 Berners Street, W. 


The Times of Thursday gives an account of a most interest- 
ing product called “ uralite,’ which is now being produced in 
England by an English company. It is claimed for “ uralite” 
that it will resist fire with complete success. “ Uralite,” which 
is made of asbestos compounded with certain other materials, 
is produced in large flat sheets or boards, which can be used 
for all the purposes for which boards are employed. It can 
also, it is asserted, be employed for roofing, as it is rain- 
proof and rot-proof as well as fire-proof, and is also a non- 
conductor of heat and cold. If this is true, the building of 
light, cheap dwellings should be immensely facilitated. The 
“uralite’’ would be used as corrugated iron now is, but would 
not have the fatal defect of heat. Let us hope also that 
“uralite” roofs would be less unsightly. The practical em- 
ployment of “uralite” will certainly be watched with very 
great interest. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 954, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AFTER THE CORONATION. 


HE Coronation is over. All that it means remains. 
The pomp and glory of this ancient ceremonial—its 
liturgy abstracted from the faith and traditions of a 
millennium of unbroken kingship, the thrilling enthusiasm, 
the happy tears of the hour, the loyalty focussed on 
this central function of Empire—have been described in 
patient detail that their memory may live inthe murmurous 
chronicles of the times. The music of deep-mouthed 
organ and calling trumpet, of anthems and prayers and 
songs of thanksgiving and triumph, has died away, the 
floating standards are furled, the golden robes are folded, 
the ceremonial crown is doffed, and the triple echo of the 
great last Amen has broken its final wave of sound across 
the world. Voz et practerea nihil, murmurs the cynic, and 
a preacher somewhere in the dark deeps of society prepares 
his discourse from the world-old text, “ Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity.” 

Both the cynic and the preacher are wrong. The 
Coronation was, unless our national faith in the virility 
of our institutions is vain, more than sound, and some- 
thing altogether other than vanity. We cannot help be- 
lieving that the dark cloud that suddenly swept across the 
sky of England last June was, to use a popular, much- 
worn, but very expressive phrase, a blessing in disguise. 
It took all the wind and most of the vanity out of the 
great ceremonial, and made men feel that this event 
was not merely a national pageant, not an exultant 
manifestation of Imperial greatness, but was rather the 
confirmation of the King’s oath of kingship in the 
veritable presence of the Most High God. ‘Therefore we 
cannot now regret altogether the fact that the Coronation 
was postponed; to the King and to his people it has 
an intensity of spiritual, Imperial, and_ social  signifi- 
cance that could scarcely have existed in the absence 
of the events that have marked the last two months. But 
nevertheless, the position of the cynic and the preacher 
must not be dismissed with contempt. It represents 
a point of view which we believe to be a wrong 
point of view, but it suggests thoughts that inevitably 
arise, especially in the mental reaction that of necessity 
exists at the present moment, in the minds of many truly 
thoughtful persons. It will be, therefore, of value to con- 
sider the position briefly, and to endeavour to gain from 
this pessimistic view of the Coronation ceremony some of 
the helpfulness that we believe may there be found. 

To be perfectly frank, there have been in this country 
not only Coronation ceremonies, but other national events 
of great magnitude that have proved in the outcome but 
sound and vanity, that have been solemn mockeries and 
unlearnt lessons. It is not our intention to refer to 
particular instances ; we merely draw attention to the fact, 
and to the undoubted harm to us as a nation that such 
occurrences have done. The Coronation of necessity is either 
the most sacred function in which this nation can engage or 
the most terrible and profane of mockeries, and we are 
thankful to believe that last Saturday’s ceremonial was 
redolent of faith and fear, hope and righteousness. But 
the mind does not complete its survey of the position in 
the confines of the famous Abbey of Westminster. It passes 
beyond into the Empire for which, crowned at last, amidst 
the glad and deserved tributes of the Empire, our King lives 
and has his being. Is the Empire itself feeding upon sound 
and vanity, or is it depending upon realities such as were 
foreshadowed in the Coronation Service? We think that 
realities, and not the simulacra of realities, are in the mind 
of the Empire, but 1t must be confessed that at times there 
arises just sufficient doubt to make it desirable openly to 
declare that doubt. 

There are many ways in which this doubt might be 
expressed, but probably the most generalised way of stating 
it is this. At the present time, and perhaps it is the most 
notable social fact of this age, there is a universal outcry 
for efficiency in all the departments of society, in all 
the aspects of life. We hear the outcry on all hands and 
from the most unexpected of persons. From the pulpit, the 
newspaper, the hustings, in the drawing-room, the smoking- 
room, the street, the same cry is heard: Give us efficiency 
or we die. Now the doubt that we have is this. Does 


’ 
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this cry for efficiency represent a real thing, or ig it merely 
the gossip of the booth, the babble of the olitiey 
auction room, the cant of the hour? That a ~ 
a great deal of cant about it in the mouths of . . 
numbers of persons we have not any doubt whate > 
It is fashionable to talk about efficiency, and fashionabic 
fads have not asa rule any very marked relationship to 
results. We are not sure, indeed, that fashionable phil . 
thropy has not been as harmful in its way as any te 
form of philanthropy that is primarily designed to hea 
directly or indirectly the philanthropist. We doubt, there 
fore, if Imperial or personal efficiency is likely to a 
advanced at all by pleasing platitudes on the subject, 
Such platitudes are apt to make the whole ae 
stink in the nostrils of the real workers. We find a 
over, that these platitudes extend beyond the circle of 
society and the clubs. They are frequently in the mouths 
of those who are largely engaged in the operations 
of finance and trade. Yet it is impossible to avoid 
knowing the fact that there is at the present 
time a great deal of dishonesty practised, both on 
small and a large scale, by financiers and by merchants 
The dishonesty is most often dishonesty that cannot be 
touched by the Criminal Law, but it is dishonesty that 
kills national efficiency with a slow and horrible poison 
Our point is that dishonesty of this type in finance 
and trade, though possibly it cannot be met by legis. 
lation, can be conquered by the joint and individual action 
of those who are ready enough to preach efficiency in and 
out of season. Smaller fortunes, it may be, would be 
accumulated if the preachers of efficiency practised it, but 
the national basis of trade would be sounder, and the world 
as a whole would be better. It is possible under our 
present system for a man to be a most respectable member 
of society and yet to reap his profits in a way that is slowly 
and certainly poisoning national life. : 

We see thus far, then, that the idea of efficiency in 
society and trade is merely sound and nothing else unless 
it is so applied that society and trade are purified and made 
healthy. But this doubt of which we are speaking may be 
pursued in other directions. There are social questions con- 
cerning which men and women talk a great deal, but about 
which it is not altogether uncharitable to say that they think 
very little. ake, for instance, the question of local govern- 
ment. It is a matter in which the whole community 
ought to be interested to the utmost. Efficient local 
government means a healthy, and therefore a happy, com- 
munity, and efficiency depends absolutely on the interest 
that the various electorates take in the subject. But in 
fact the ratepayers of London and of many other places 
take no particle of interest in local government. They 
allow the administration of local affairs to be undertaken 
in the majority of cases by persons extraordinarily unfitted 
for the task, and the result is more often than not lament- 
able. ‘The ratepayers ask for efficiency continuaily, and 
they take no steps whatever to secure it. This is equally 
true in the question of national education. Nobody 
cares who 1s elected for the purposes of administra- 
tion, but every one abuses the state of inefficiency. 
Before long local affairs and education will be ad- 
ministered by the same elected local body, and if then 
the clectors talk efficiency instead of securing it the 
outlook will be black indeed. It would be tiresome to 
pursue this line of thought in further detail, but we may 
venture to point out that if all those who preach efficiency 
were to practise it the many problems relating to the 
condition of the poor—questions of housing, of reforma- 
tion, of education—would find an earlier solution, and the 
Sword of the State could in nobler fashion “ restore the 
things that are gone to decay, maintain the things that are 
restored, punish and reform what is amiss, and confirm 
what is in good order,” thus fulfilling the Coronation 
prayer. Therefore, though we truly believe that on the 
whole the mind of the Empire is set on the realities which 
alone can maintain that Empire in strength, yet we are 
unable to free ourselves from the feeling that there is to be 
found in all classes a certain fluency of expression about 
efficiency and Imperialism which is untranslatable into 
action, and is thus not only valueless but, in so far as it 
is insincere, harmful. This volume of talk obscures valuable 
truths. The great lessons, for instance, to be learnt from 
the late war—the lessons of endurance, heroism, kindli- 
ness, of effective methods of Army organisation. of Imperial 
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po a to be hidden from sight by the platitudes 
wa Y titades of quite inconsiderable persons, by floods of 
. rtial fiction, and by the unfocussed verbosity of the House 
r Commons. The present is surely the time for putting 
a whole machinery of the Empire into smooth working 
order. This cannot be done by talking, but can only be 
achieved by steady work on the part of each individual. 
The machinery of the Empire is made up of the men, 
women, and children of the Empire. Every man, woman, 
or child that is useless is clogging the machine. No doubt 
+t is to some extent a self-adjusting and self-cleansing 
machine, and so can work on despite many difficulties. 
But difficulties and obstructions may so accumulate 
as to check, and eventually to stop, the working. It is 
sound utilitarianism, therefore, to advocate the increased 
efficiency of the Empire by the adoption of means in social 
life that will secure the increased efliciency of each child of 
the Empire. But it is not merely utilitarianism that is 
the urging force. It is impossible at such a time as this 
not to feel the potential greatness of the British Empire, 
not to recognise that there belongs to King Edward not only 
the great Empire in Being over which he holds sway, but 
also an Empire as yet unrealised, which if realised will 
give to untold millions a spiritual and a social environ- 
ment beyond the imaginings of this present time. The King 
does not hold this Empire in possession ; but it is a vested 
estate that will beyond all doubt fall into possession if 
he and we his people leave no act undone that it is in our 
power to do whereby we may realise the life-giving con- 
ceptions and aspirations that underlie our beautiful 
Coronation Service. 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


R. BALFOUR, as was Lord Rosebery in 1894, is in the 
position of a Premier who has inherited, not made 
and selected, his Cabinet. Just as Lord Rosebery suc- 
ceeded to the headship of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, 
so Mr. Balfour succeeds to that of Lord Salisbury. It is 
true that three of Lord Salisbury’s Ministers have gone 
with him, and that their places have been taken by Mr. 
Balfour's immediate nominees, but this does not in any real 
sense constitute a new Administration. For all practical pur- 
poses it is the old Government, even if the old Government 
with a difference. We cannot help a feeling of profound 
regret that this is so. We were never, as our readers know, 
among those who railed at Lord Salisbury’s Government 
as incapable. We recognised in it, indeed, a body of 
men both able and patriotic. But Governments grow 
“stale” like other bodies of men, and we are sure that if 
the best results for the country and the Unionist party 
were to be obtained, it could only be by changes in the 
Cabinet so general and fundamental that it would be a new 
entity, even though several of its principal members should 
remain, and remain in their former posts. It cannot be 
said that this is what has happened. As we have said, it 
is only the old Cabinet patched. Nor can we feel that the 
patching is very sound or thorough. We have not the 
slightest wish to prejudice Mr. Ritchie’s claims to fill 
worthily the office of Pitt, Peel, and Gladstone, and 
it may be that he will be able to carry out weil and 
wisely the great and difficult work of reconstructing our 
finances and replacing them on a peace footing. But 
though we may hope and should hope that Mr. Ritchie will 
display the rare gifts needed at the Exchequer, it must be 
confessed that so far as the public are aware there is little 
to justify the appointment. Mr. Ritchie has been a 
steady and careful Minister, no doubt, but he certainly 
has not given any public proofs of fiscal capacity. What 
we should dread in his case would be a tendency to yield 
too easily to the pressure that is put upon the Treasury 
from all quarters, and not to insist that efficiency and 
economy must go together. A leaky Treasury is a great 
source of weakness, while a careful and reasonable 
husbanding of the national resources is one of the chief 
ramparts of Imperial defence. We sincerely trust, how- 
ever, that Mr. Ritchie will entirely disprove our gloomy 
forecast, and that the appointment may be completely 
justified by the result. 

That Mr. Akers-Douglas will turn out a good Home 
Secretary we have little doubt. It used to be held 
that a Government’s popularity depenled more on the 
action of the Home Secretary than on that of any 


other Minister. Probably that is not so true as it was, 
but still the office is one which, if a Government is to do 
well, should be in the hands of a tactful, prudent, and 
vigilant man. Such we take Mr. Akers-Douglas to be. 
As a Whip he showed himself at once far-seeing and 
conciliatory, and at the Office of Works he kept himself 
and his Department out of the way of criticism,—a matter 
not always so easy as it seems. In the case of the refusal 
to allow Richmond Park to be used by the Volunteers, 
the public realised that Mr. Akers-Douglas’s hands 
were not free, and that if he could have avoided 
it, he would not have been a party to forbidding the 
London Volunteers to practise tactical exercises in the only 
place where it was physically possible for them to do so. 
But though Mr. Akers-Douglas’s appointment is dis- 
tinctly a good one, it cannot be said to make any very 
great change in the nature of the Administration. He 
has been in the Cabinet ever since 1895. Mr. Wyndham’s 
accession to Cabinet rank in the same way makes very 
little difference in the Government. He is a man well fitted 
for the post, and we have little but praise for the way in 
which he has acted as Chief Secretary for Ireland; but his 
appointment does not bring any real change to the 
Ministry, for he retains his old post though raised to a 
higher power. In Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s case there is 
an entire change of office, and we believe that the Post 
Office will find in him a chief of real business ability. He 
has not only got a good grasp of detail, but he has also got 
the administrative faculty, and he showed as Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty and as Secretary to the Treasury that he 
understands fully the Parliamentary duties of a Minister. 
The Post Office is necessarily in perpetual contact with 
Parliament, for every elector in every constituency is a 
sender and receiver of letters and telegrams, and most of 
them have a Post Office Savings Bank account. The 
Postmaster-General needs therefore above all things to be 
a good Parliamentarian, and to be capable not only of doing 
the right thing, but of being able to show that it is the 
right thing in Parliament. This Mr. Chamberlain may be 
trusted to do, for among the younger men there is no one 
who can better state a case to the House. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s promotion is, in fact, thoroughly well deserved, and 
though it may be conventionally attacked as due to his 
father’s influence rather than to his own merits, the men 
who raise this plea will not really believe in its validity. 

If the changes in the Cabinet cannot be regarded with any 
great hopefulness as infusing new blood, and so consti- 
tuting a different and more vigorous Administration, the 
same must be said of the minor appointments. There is 
nothing to be said against any of these, but they do not 
introduce any great element of originality. The two best 
promotions are those of Lord Percy and Sir William Anson. 
Lord Percy is a politician with whose views on the Eastern 
question and on the problems connected with Russian 
action in Asia we find ourselves in the strongest disagree- 
ment, but that does not prevent us recognising his great 
ability and his sincerity of view. He will find in the 
India Office plenty of work to do, and if he makes himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the details of Indian adminis- 
tration he will have obtained an invaluable training in 
Imperial affairs. India is a world of its own, and presents 
to its rulers every kind of problem, military, financial, and 
administrative. Sir William Anson is not a young man 
in the sense that Lord Percy is, but though youth cannot 
be claimed for him, the appointment is an excellent one. 
Sir William Anson has shown by his speeches on education 
in the House of Commons that he not only knows his 
subject thoroughly and in detail, but, what is even more 
important, he approaches it in the right temper. He 
possesses true moderation of view, and is not afraid of 
weakening his own case by understanding and admitting the 
strong points in that of his adversary. Mr. Cochrane’s 
should also prove a good appointment. He comes of a 
race in which ingenuity and alertness of mind are heredi- 
tary, and though those gifts do not seem specially 
required in the Under-Secretary at the Home Office, we 
have no doubt that they will find due scope. Mr. Bonar 
Law, again, is regarded by those who know him as a man 
of great ability and knowledge in the practical affairs of 
life. 

But though we admit that many of the new appoint- 
ments are not merely defensible but good, we must return 








to our original point, which is that the reconstruction has 
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We do not feel confident that these objections to the 
endowment of Russia with elective institutions are quite ag 





grown stale in administrative work, civilised Government in existence as centralised and as 
— autocraticas hisown. That Government is the Government 
THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA’S DILEMMA. of India. The Viceroy may, no doubt, be overruled by the 


Secretary of State, but unless and until he is overruled 
he remains an autocrat, and the system of administration 
he employs is absolutely autocratic. The Government 
of India is, in fact, as supreme as that of Russia. 
Yet the Government of India, though it does not, 
of course, satisfy all its subjects, and though there are 
plenty of the inhabitants of India who demand all 
sorts of fantastic experiments in the matter of 
representative institutions, does to a great extent satisfy 
the demand which the governed make, and always will 
make, for freedom in their daily lives. The Government of 
India is not one which the ordinary man finds oppressive, 
or which he desires to resist on merely social grounds. 
Now if it were possible for the Emperor of Russia to 
infuse something of the spirit of the Indian bureaucracy into 
his bureaucracy, we believe that the restless portion of the 
Russian people would find a very great amount of relief. 
They might still call for more liberty, but there would be 
less vitality in the cry, and the leaders of the discontented 
would find it harder to get recruits. 


HE news concerning Russia’s internal condition still 
continues ominous of evil. Making all possible allow- 

ance for the refracting medium produced by a close 
censorship, it is evident that there is a great deal of dis- 
affection with the Government among the peasantry, the 
workmen, and the educated classes outside the official 
hierarchy. The constant attempts to assassinate high 
officials, such as the shooting at and wounding of a 
Governor reported this week, all show that dissatisfaction 
with the existing régime is deep and widespread. But 
though the disease is apparent, it is extremely difficult to 
discover any remedy. ‘lhe Emperor of Russia is, in fact, 
confronted with a political dilemma which seems almost 
insoluble. It is hardly to be wondered at if he rejects the 
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take the form of fantastic accusations of murder, forgery, 
and arson over, say, & railway tariff regulation, the governed 
are free to criticise, and do criticise, the Administration. 
The good effect of this is twofold. It acts as a check 
and a reminder on the rulers, and, what is still more 
important, 1 allows the governed to blow off steam. 
Many grievances disappear and evaporate in printer Ss ink, 
but the man who is not allowed the benefit of the maxim, 
“Strike, but hear me,” feels himself doubly misused. 
Again, the liberal spirit of the Indian Administration is to 
be found in the attention paid to public opinion. Good 
laws and regulations are not, of course, left unenforced 
because public opinion is against them, but at the same 
time the officials do take public opinion into account, and 
vive it a certain weight. They remember, also, to act upon 
Burke’s maxim, “ We must bear with inconveniences till they 
fester into crimes,” and do not think it an absolute duty 
to make administrative rules act like a steam-roller. 
Again, the Indian system, though liberal and elastic when 
the powers of the Government are concerned, is rigid when 
itisa case of the rights of the governed. ‘The spirit of the 
legal maxim that all penal statutes must be construed 
strictly is observed, and if a man has w legal right it is 
respected, even though contrary to the policy of a Depart- 
ment, or even to common-sense and to the commonweal. 
Again, the judicial is kept entirely distinct from the political 
administration. A law can be altered without the 
slightest appeal to the governed, but till it is altered it 
affords the individual an absolute protection. ‘There is no 
more accommodation possible between the Government and 
the Judges in India than there is in England. 

We do not see why it should not be possible to infuse 
something of this spirit into the Russian autocracy with- 
out in the least degree inpairing the real autocracy, or 
without introducing any system of representation. But in 
that case the law must be given a real, and not merely a 
theoretical, independence, and there must be no suspensory 
or dispensing power lodged in the hands of the Executive. 
The law must be altered openly and clearly, or else curried 
out. Again, the people should be allowed the right of 
criticising their rulers, provided that they do not carry 
criticism to the point of wild invective. But even in sup- 
pressing unfair invective the principle should be to bear 
with the invective as long as there is any reasonable possi- 
bility of regarding it as criticism, and not as mere railing. 
Further, officials should be taught thateven though they have 
supreme power they ought not to insist too minutely upon 
the governed acknowledging that power in words. Again, 
ifa man alleges that he has sutfered an injury from the 
Government, the first impulse should be, not to prevent 
him airing his grievance lest the influence of the Govern- 
ment should suffer, but rather to allow him every facility 
for stating it. The officials should feel that a man with a 
suppressed grievance does far more harm to Government 
than one who is allowed to speak out. Lastly, the great 
ofiicials at the top of the structure of Government should 
always sternly prevent the spread of that theory of 
oficial solidarity under which the official is deemed in- 
capable of doing wrong, and it is regarded as essential that 
all officials should pull together. Sheltering real wrong- 
doing in a brother olficial should be regarded as the 
greatest of offences. 

But though we believe that the Emperor of Russia might 
liberalise his official system with the best possible results, 
we fear that it is most unlikely that he will try to do so. 
Should the notion ever occur to him, he would no doubt 
at once be told that the experiment would be useless, and 
that the liberal spirit in the Indian Administration flows 
directly from English liberal institutions, and from the 
control of Parliament. But though this is true in a sense, 
we still believe that the Russian Administration might be 
liberalised from the top, by an autocratic ruler, and 
without the aid of a Parliament. To accomplish this, 
however, a man of liberal ideas must be placed as Chan- 
cellor at the head of the whole Russian Empire, and he 
must be prepared to face the deadliest opposition, both 
from inside and outside, from the official rings and from 
the Revolutionists. The bureaucrats would hate him as 
the Anarchists hate them, and the Revolutionists would 
care nothing for his action and give him no support. 
But, alas! such aman is not easy to discover, and short of 
a miracle the present Emperor of Russia, for all his good 
intentions, will not find him. 


GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC OPINION IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


fFNHE special correspondent of the Times in the Trans- 

vaal describes in an interesting telegram the proceed- 
ings of “the embryo Transvaal Political Association.” 
The objects of this organisation are set forth in a circular 
printed in English and Dutch which is being distributed 
among the white population. It calls upon all classes and 
all interests in the Colony to become members of an 
Association which, “in the absence of representative 
government, will aim at speaking authoritatively in the 
name of the whole public on all matters of public interest, 
with the sole object of informing and assisting those who 
now exercise political power and of acting in harmony 
with them for the common good.” 

We have not the least notion what the political or 
racial sympathies of the founders of this Association are, 
and so we are able to speak of its action with entire im- 
partiality. But the precise character of these sym- 
pathies seems to us to matter very little. If they are 
enlisted on the side of the Government, the Association will 
afford useful support; if they are enlisted against the 
Government, it may furnish useful criticism. Indeed, we 
are not at all sure that the latter function is not the more 
valuable of the two. A Government which is administered 
for the benefit of its subjects needs above all things to 
know what its subjects are feeling and thinking upon the 
questions which concern them. Ignorance upon this point 
may spoil the best conceived plans and defeat the best 
intentions. A Government ought to be informed not 
only upon what will most benefit its subjects, but upon 
what its subjects think will most benefit them. It does 
not follow, of course, that the Government is bound or 
ought to make their opinion its own. Even with 
representative institutions it may be the duty of 
the Administration to interpose delays in the carrying out 
of the popular will, and so to test the genuineness and 
permanence of a popular demand. ‘To secure this interval 
is the function of Second Chambers and of Executive 
vetos. But when representative institutions do not exist, 
and from circumstances cannot exist until after some lapse 
of time, the importance of any real expression of public 
opinion becomes very much greater. ‘The circular of the 
Transvaal Association points out quite truly that the 
Administration which is on the eve of being formed will 
have to decide questions connected with taxation, educa- 
tion, railways, Customs, the employment of natives, the 
laws which regulate the mining industry, in fact all the 
multifarious interests of a new Colony. “ Mistakes made 
now will not be easily undone,” and the authors of the 
circular naturally feel the need of some machinery for 
mmaking their opinions known. Under representative 
government they would have this machinery. In some 
constituencies they would have for their Member the man 
of their choice, in others they would at least have a candi- 
date capable of expressing their views in his canvass and 
on the platform. So long as they live under a nominated 
Government all these opportunities are denied them. Their 
rulers sincerely wish them well, and are sincerely anxious 


i; to give effective expression to their goodwill. But the 


most intelligent ruler may be mistaken in his reading of 
his subjects’ minds, and be desirous of doing them good in 
ways which, if he were better informed, he would know 
would have the contrary effect. Such an Association as 
that which is being formed in the Transvaal—granted that 
it is a bond-fide body, and not merely a collection of political 
quidnuncs—would enlighten him on these points. It 
would not necessarily alter his action, but it would ensure 
that what he did was done with his eyes open. 

The Times correspondent does not take this view, and 
undoubtedly he has the advantage of being on the spot 
and in touch with local opinion. It is difficult, however, 
to escape the conclusion that in this latter respect he has 
not made full use of his opportunities. He does not deny 
that the aspirations of the signatories are legitimate and 
their motives loyal; but notwithstanding this, ‘it must be 
owned,” he says, “that the movement contemplated is 
wholly inexpedient.” ‘This sweeping condemnation seems to 
need a more complete justification than is forthcoming. The 
new Association, he says, ‘gives an impetus to party polities, 
which it is the main object of Crown Colony government 





to obviate.” “ Obviate” is not, to our thinking, at all the 
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. . *,* . . a ar 
right word here. To obviate party politics might be the | new body, for we are without any information as to ; 
object of a benevolent despot who, never intending to lay | actual members, but at any rate we may say of it to bo - 
aside his authority or to admit any one to a share in it, | the form of dilemma placed before us by the cores rc _ 
was anxious not to encourage expectations which it would | of the Times, “If it is a trustworthy body, it car 
never be in his power to gratify. But Crown Colony | useful to the Government; if it is an untrustworthy M4 
government is not the government of a despot who never the Government will have no difficulty in ‘enedine a 
intends to lay aside his authority. It is the government | demands.” g its 


of a despot, if you will, but of a despot bent upon laying 
aside his authority at the earliest possible moment. He is 
obliged to defer the moment because the people to whom 
his authority will be made over are not prepared to 





THE PRESERVATION OF COMMONS ANnp 
FOOTPATHS. 


exercise it, but his object will be to hasten the time when - by side with the great problems which face Us of 


they will be prepared. The formation of a healthy party 


developing quick and easy communication between 


government is still a dream of the future, but if it is ever | one part of the country and another, and of providine 
to be realised there must be no unnecessary check placed | satisfactory housing accommodation for a growing popula. 


upon party politics now. No doubt “the temporary Com- 


tion, there must always go another problem in some Ways 


mittee” cannot represent every class and every interest in the | more difficult of solution. That is the problem, stated in 

Transvaal. But the more of them it succeeds in representing | general terms, of how to arrange matters so that the com. 

the more useful it will be to the Administration. If it cannot {| munity as a whole does not lose more than it gains. in 
5 ’ 


“speak authoritatively in the name of the whole public,’ 


’| particular, to see that the provision of extra space for rail. 


it may speak authoritatively in the name of a part of the | ways, roads, building, and so on for a section of the com. 


public. In this way the Government will at least come to 


munity does not entail to the public a loss of common 


know what some of its subjects are thinking; and in this | lands, rights-of-way, open spaces for recreation, and other 


case, if partial knowledge is not so good as complete know- 


ledge, it is at least better than complete ignorance. 


These are the general considerations which the Times 
correspondent seems tous to have overlooked when he formu- 
lated the crushing dilemma,—If the Association is loyal, 
it is superfluous ; if it is factious, it will be mischievous. No 
doubt faction is always mischievous, but the suppression 
of the outlets by which it reveals itself is not the suppres- 
sion of faction. No wise Government can wish to remain 
ignorant of discontent in its subjects. If it is remediable 
discontent, to be acquainted with its existence is the neces- 
sary preliminary to taking steps toremove it. Ifit is beyond 
remedy, to be acquainted with its existence is equally neces- 
sary for the purpose of guarding against its overt manifesta- 
tion. The Times correspondent lays most stress on the 
lack of any need for the new Association. He would 
admit probably that if there were no other bodies to which 
the Government could look for information as to the 
temper of the people, such an organisation would be 
useful. But in this case there are other bodies. ‘“ The 
Legislative Council,” he reminds us, “ will shortly be 
strengthened by the introduction of a _ non-official 


element, securing to the people the due _ representa- 
tion of their interests. Moreover, various expert bodies, 
the Chambers of Mines and Commerce, for instance, 


are ready to lend advice to the Government.” No doubt | 


they are. The want of this readiness is seldom very con- 


spicuous in such bodies. But Chambers of Mines and | 


Commerce—associations of employers formed to protect 
and advance their several interests—may not command in 
an equal degree the confidence either of their customers or 
of their workmen. They, too, will wish to have their say, 


to bring their wants to the notice of the Government, to | 


enlist, it may be, its active support against these very 
“experts” who are so ready to lend their advice to those 
who have the power to act on it. The very fact that these 
expert bodies will be so powerful in the new Colony is, to 


° | 
our mind, a strong argument in favour of the new Associa- | 


tion. Without something of the kind only the capitalists 
would have the ear of the Government, and in the long 
run that is equally bad for the Government and for the 
capitalists. Nor will the “non-official element” which is 


shortly to be introduced into the Legislative Council at all | 


serve the same purpose as the Association. It will be 


nominated, not elected, and whatever pains the Govern- | 
ment may have taken to make a good choice of members, | 


and to secure as full a representation as possible of the 
leading elements in the community, it must still feel un- 
certain whether it has picked out the right men. The new 
Association will thus serve a double purpose. It will be a 
test of the extent to which the Government nominees have 
been wisely chosen, and a supplement to them in the event of 
their proving not to have been wisely chosen. In every way, 
therefore, its formation seems likely to be an advantage to 
the Colony in this its transition stage. It is useful to the 
Government as supplying, to however small an extent, the 
place of a representative Assembly, and to the Colony as 
helping to prepare it for a future measure of self-govern- 
ment. 

We cannot, of course, vouch for the worthiness of the 


such valuable possessions. The latter problem, however 
differs in certain respects from the former. It is often 
easier to attack than to defend ; certainly it is easier to 
encroach, or to attempt to encroach, upon existing rights 
than to make sure of resisting such encroachments: and 
the difficulties of preserving for the public what it already 
possesses are often greater than those of giving it some. 
thing which it is inclined to try as an experiment, without 
realising the loss which the experiment entails. 

It is for these reasons that we welcome the publication 
of the latest Report of the Commons and Footpaths 
Preservation Society. This Report covers the work of the 
Society done during the years 1899, 1900, and 1901, and 
is a very interesting record of public-spirited and successful 
effort, of which it may be useful to give a short account, 
The Society was founded in 1865, and since that date its 
area of activity, and the measure of success which it has 
achieved, have consistently increased. It claims, indeed, 
during the last thirty-six years to have initiated, directly 
or indirectly, practically the whole of the improvements 
relating to highways, commons, and open spaces. Whenever 
a railway Bill, or a gas Bill, or a water or improvement Bil! 
laid before Parliament has seemed to the Society likely te 
affect commons or rights-of-way, such a Bill has been 
watched, and where necessary opposed; and by these 
means the insertion of clauses has been secured whereby 
| thousands of acres have been permanently preserved for 
the use and enjoyment of the public. The Commons Act 
| of 1899 was promoted by the Society, and under this 
| statute there have already been approved eighteen schemes 
| for the regulation of over three hundred acres of common 
| 





‘land. But difficulties or disputes over common lands—by 
which term are to be understood not only waste lands or 
manorial commons, but also common fields, lammas lands, 
and stinted and gated pastures—are not the only matters 
| which have been dealt with. The Society has concerned 
| itself with the provision of Metropolitan and rural open 
spaces, the protection of disused burial grounds, recreation 
‘grounds, village greens, foreshores, ponds, highway 
and poor allotments, and the preservation of roadside 
wastes and highways, including bridle paths, ferries, and 
rights-of-way by water, as well as footways. It has also 
given advice and assistance in the preservation of public 
wells and of fishing rights, and the protection of beautiful 
or historic resorts and the public access to them,—in fact, 
it has made it consistently its purpose to see that what 
| the public actually possesses shall not be taken away, and 
| that what it ought to possess it shall have. 


| <A full account of the work that the Society has done 
| in this direction would take up more space than is at our 
disposal, but the following are two examples of the results 
achieved in Parliament. First comes the Hoylake and 
West Kirby Improvement Bill of 1900. Here the District 
| Council proposed, out of three hundred and ninety-eight 
}acres of common land known as Great Meols Common, 
| Hoylake, to maintain only about twenty acres as recreation 
grounds. They further proposed to construct a sea-wall 
| and embankment with a promenade, and other works, two 
| thousand one hundred and thirty yards in length; to make 
‘four streets on another part of the common; and to sell or 
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whole of the remaining area for building 


t the ! . 
alien The Society strenuously opposed the Bill. The 
P wers as to the sea-wall, new streets, and recreation 


ounds were retained, but instead of twenty acres being 
erved as public pleasure grounds, a clause Was inserted 
which vested in the Birkenhead Corporation fifty-four 

acres of the common, this land being dedicated for the use 
and recreation of the public as an open space. Out of 
the three hundred: and ninety-eight acres only forty-six 
were absorbed. Next, take the Lancaster Corporation Bill, 
also of 1900. Here the Corporation sought further powers 
for dealing with Lancaster Marshes. ‘This was formerly 
a stinted pasture, but it had been enclosed in pur- 
suance of an Act passed in 36 Geo, IIT. The Corpora- 
tion had no power to build on the marsh, but it 
was proposed by this Bill to obtain power to sell and 
absolutely dispose of the marsh, which comprised 
two hundred aud ten acres, subject to their appro- 
priating an area not exceeding thirty acres for recreation 
grounds and ten acres for allotments. The Society was 
able to get the Corporation to amend their Bill so as to 
provide that not less than, instead of not exceeding, thirty 
acres should be appropriated as public recreation grounds, 
and that in the event of the ten acres, or any part of the 
ten acres, not being required for allotments, such land 
should be turned into additional recreation grounds. 

Of one or two other successful attempts either to gain 
or to preserve open spaces more notice has been taken, 
partly because they have been concerned with rather larger 
undertakings ; though, indeed, the value of the Society’s 
watchful care of public interests has been almost better 
exemplified in small matters than in great. The Report 
gives an interesting account of the measures which have 
been taken to secure as an open space a portion of the 
original Hainault Forest. A good deal of nuisance had 
been caused by the excessive number of gipsies frequenting 
Lambourne Common, and in an effort which was made to 
obtain the regulation of the Common under the Commons 
Act it was discovered tiat about a hundred and fourteen 
acres set out as part of the Common had been enclosed 
from it in 1867. Needless to say, it would have been im- 
possible to effect any good result here without generous 
co-operation on the part of the lords of the manors. Fortu- 
nately the Society had to deal with two liberal and public- 
spirited men in Colonel Lockwood and Captain Ethelstone, 
and so it has come about that three hundred and fourteen 
acres, forming practically the whole of the original Lam- 
bourne Common, have been offered to the public for the 
not very excessive sum of £3,640. In addition, Mr. E. N. 
Buxton, a vice-president of the Society, was able to induce 
the Office of Woods and Forests to offer the public the 
opportunity of acquiring four hundred and seventy-five 
acres, known as Fox Burrows Farm, immediately to the 
south of Lambourne Common; and a further strip of 
seventy acres of woodland adjoining being also offered, it 
is now possible to obtain in all eight hundred and fifty- 
nine acres as an open space, the whole amount of money 
needed to complete the purchase being £27,000, towards 
which the Society is willmg to receive subscriptions. We 
believe we are right in saying that the opportunity of 
acquiring so large an open space near London, at so 
reasonable a rate, has not arisen since the purchase of 
Epping Forest. 

Another matter in which the Society was able to move 
with great success was in the negotiations which led to the 
purchase of ground whereby the preservation was assured 
of what is known as “ Richmond Hill View.” Here the 
Society provided exactly what was needed,—namely, a 
parent open-space organisation able to summon a confer- 
ence of similar associations, of the County Councils and 
other authorities concerned. The success with which these 
negotiations were carried through only needs a word of 
reference : suffice it to point out that if the Society had not 
moved, it is doubtful whether “ Richmond Hill View” 
would to-day be “safe.” But perhaps as interesting as 
anything in the Society’s Report is the account of what is 
being done in regard to what is in a sense our vreatest 
hational monument,—Stonehenge. The decision of the 
Wiltshire County Council in this matter has not yet been 
made public ; but if we understand the situation, it would 
seem to be undisputed that certain mghts-of-way have 
been closed to the public. Stonehenge until last year has 
always been free to the public, and the roads which lead 
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up to it are clearly defined. It is now enclosed by a 
barbed-wire fence, a turnstile has been erected, and a 
charge of a shilling is made to visitors. We can only wish 
the Society, in its endeavours to assert public rights in 
this matter, a success equal to that which has attended 
its efforts in the past. The work which this Association 
is doing deserves to be wilely known; we cannot think, 
indeed, that when once it is widely known the Society will 
lack that pecuniary support which we understand is one 
of its greatest needs at present. There ought to be many 
generous individuals desirous of doing their best to help 
an Association such as this, which voluntarily undertakes 
sO many necessary, and in some cases thankless, tasks on 
behalf of the community as a whole. 








CHANGE OF AIR, 


FYNHE completion of the excellent treatise on “The 

Climates and Baths of Great Britain” (Vol. II., Mac- 
millan and Co., 12s. 6d. net) which has been compiled by a 
Committee of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London seis us wondering what the qualities really are which 
give to the air of certain places so healthy and invigorating a 
power. The man of science cannot tell us, though he may 
e 





elp us to suspect that minute traces of ozone and mysterious 
lectrical properties have something to say in the matter. But 
the knowledge of the fact itself is as old as civilisation. In the 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy” that quaint and delightful writer 
who alone triumphed over Dr. Johnson’s indolence so far as 
to get him out of bed two hours earlier than he usually rose 
—though Boswell never told us why the lexicographer could 
not have read Burton in bed—has a characteristic “ digression 
of air,” which is a mine of curious information on the subject. 
Like General Lambert and Captain Shandon, we have no shame 
in taking our learning from Burton, who read a great deal 
which no mortal is ever likely to read again, and had the art 
of dressing up his knowledge in appetising shape. The 
quality of the air—what we should perhaps call the climate— 
had a great influence, in the view of the oldest writers on 
medicine, upon health and temperament. ‘Such as is the 
air, such be our spirits; and as our spirits, such are our 
humours. It offends commonly if it be too hot and dry, thick, 
fuliginous, cloudy, blustering, or a tempestuous air.’ With 
an Indian Empire, we need not go beyond our own borders for 
a proof of this assertion. Such a picture as Mr. Kipling kas 
drawn in “ At the End of the Passage ” shows vividly enough 
the effect of excessive heat on the European constitution; and 
Macaulay in a celebrated passage has deduced the effeminate 
temperament of the Bengali from the perpetual vapour-bath 
in which he lives. “They that are naturally born in the air 
may not endure it.” Cold uiris as bad as hot, in the same 
excess: “for which cause Mercurius Britannicus belike puts 
melancholy men to inhabit just under the Pole.” We find it 
harder to agree with this doctrine, since a certain spice of cold 
is almost an essential quality of bracing weather with us :— 
“Tis the hard grey weather 
Makes hard English men.” 

But that is quite a modern view. Burton would have seen 
nothing in Kingsley’s praise of the North-easter. ‘ A trouble- 
some tempestuous air is as bad as impure, rough and foul 
weather, impetuous winds, cloudy dark days, as it is commonly 
with us.’—* In a thick and cloudy air (saith Lemnius) men 
are tetric, sad and peevish: And if the western winds blow, 
and that there be a calm, or a fair sunshine day, there is a 
kind of alacrity in men’s minds; it cheers up men and beasts: 
but if it be -a turbulent, rough, cloudy, stormy weather, men 
are sad, lumpish, and much dejected, angry, waspish, dull, and 
melancholy.” Lemnius, it is true, had an ingenious theory to 
explain this fact which would hardly pass the judgment of 
the modern physician, though it might find favour in the 
eyes of the Society for Psychical Research :—“ The devil many 
times takes his opportunity of such storms, and when the 
humours by the air be stirred, he goes in with them, exagitates 
our spirits, and vexeth our souls; as the sea waves, so are the 
spirits and humours in our bodies tossed with tempestuous 


winds and storms.” The modern Englishman finds a storm 


rather exhilarating than otherwise, even if it does not inspire 
him—like Tennyson and Captain Kettle—to the composition 


of poetry. 


Similarly the Alps, which were regarded as the 
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abode of devils in the seventeenth century, and the “savage 
hills” of the Lakes or the Highlands, are now among our 
favourite holiday resorts. 

A matter in which the science of the twentieth century is 
mainly able to agree with Burton is his definition of the worst 
kind of air as “a thick, cloudy, misty, foggy air, or such as 
comes from fens, moorish grounds, lakes, muckhills, draughts, 
sinks, where any carcasses or carrion lies, or from whence any 
stinking fulsome smell comes.” Even here one does not quite 
understand the inclusion of moors and lakes among the sources 
of ill odours. And if Burton had been a Cambridge man, he 
might have been more inclined to agree with those con- 
temporaries who thought Fen air peculiarly adapted to 
inspire hard thinking. The ague and “chills and fever” 
which ravaged the Fen Country in his day are now practically 
extinct, but we wish that we could say as much for the other 
sources of melancholy of which he complains. The growth of 
civilisation at first rather tended to increase these,—it is 
almost incredible that city graveyards, for instance, should 
have been permitted to hecome centres of plague and 
corruption so late into the nineteenth century, and the smoke 
nuisance is still flourishing almost unchecked. Fortunately, 
however, we have at last awoke to the need of sanitation in all 
our large centres of life and industry, and the time may come 
when the inclusion of cities among the places where the air is 
necessarily bad may seem as odd as Burton’s objection to 
moor air does now. We can, indeed, hardly hope to see 
Ludgate Hill again become a sanatorium, as Dr. Norman 
Moore tells us that it was in Saxon times. The name of Pil- 
grim Street, as he points out, is “the memorial of a time when 
Ludgate Hill and St. Paul’s Churchyard were a health resort, 
about which anaemic East Saxons might be seen walking, 
enjoying the dry soil and fresh air...... and refreshed 
more and more every day by the breezes from the hills of 
Hampstead and Highgate.” But the principle of change of 
air still flourishes. It was an ancient and well-established 
one. “The Kings of Persia had their summer and winter 
houses,’—they “sought the sun,” like the modern patron of 
the Riviera train de luve. Plutarch tells us that Pompey, 
visiting Lucullus at his Tusculan villa, criticised it as a 
charming place for summer, but unfit to live in during the 
winter. On which Lucullus said, with a smile, “ You think, 
then, I have less sense than the cranes and storks, and do not 
change my residence according to the seasons.” It is clear 
from this story that the Romans of the Republic were not 
generally alive to the benefits of change of air, though the next 
generation sawthem clearly enough. Rome inthe winter, andthe 
“ Sabine farm” when the snow had vanished from lofty Soracte, 
soon became the rule for all who could afford it. In later 
times the instinct seems nearly to have diedout. We do not 
remember that Mr. Pepys ever speaks of going away for his 
health’s sake,—except, indeed, when he fled from the plague. 
Jane Austen’s people were content to migrate “‘from the blue 
bed to the brown,” or at most from Bloomsbury to Esher; a 
trip to Southend was a tremendous undertaking, only to be 
encountered for the sake of a convalescent. But the instinct 
for change of air survived, and nowadays the annual trip to 
the seaside or the hills, whether in the guise of the humble 
week at Margate, or the winter at Mentone or Biarritz and 
summer in the Alps, is practically a necessity of life to all but 
the very poorest ; and even they have excursions and “ fresh- 
air fortnights ” more and more at their disposal. 

The chief object of the admirable work which has been 
compiled by Dr. Ord’s Committee is to give the best medical 
guidance to all who desire to make their selection of the place 
where this annual holiday is to be taken on hygienic grounds. 
It fulfils that purpose with great success, so far as our own 
islands are concerned. The overworked man of sedentary life, 
the convalescent, the anaemic, and the gouty subject, will alike 
find the best and latest information as to the places that are 
most likely to do them good tabulated in these pages. Hardly 
any considerable holiday resort in England is omitted, and at 
this time of year the volumes ought to be in great demand: 
with them and a railway guide, the intending holiday-maker 
will find the British Islands “all before him, where to choose.” 
The bracing resorts of the East Coast, the mild but in- 
vigorating Atlantic breezes of Cornwall, the sheltered sunny 
spots of the Isle of Wight, the hills of North Wales, and the 
Lake District with its breezy fells, all come into the scheme, 





The only serious omission is that of the Highlands, for Scot. 
land is only represented by the baths of hill-surrounded Moff 

and Strathpeffer: weare sure that the Committee would do : 
work by supplementing their book with a climatological one 

of the rest of Scotland. In general, it may be said ee 
country east of the Grampians has the characteristics of the 
East Coast of England, “only more go,” while the Western 
Highlands more resemble North Wales and the Lake District 
But a detailed description would be welcome to many tourists, 
to whom these volumes will be almost as much use as to the 
doctors for whose guidance in the matter of sending patients 
away for health they are primarily intended. It is interesting to 
note Dr. Ord’s theory of the way in which the therapeutic value 
of our extraordinarily varied coast-line came to be understood, 
Visitors were originally drawn to it by our national instinct 
to seek maritime surroundings and muscular exercise, “ At 
first, healthy people drove or walked along cliffs, or disported 
themselves upon the sands or in the water... .  . Following 
upon this activity came further the knowledge that many 
places afforded rest for the weary. . . . , Among the multitude 
of the immigrants not a few must have taken their families 
with them to the sea, and have brought back to their homes 
the story of many a renovation of health in their sickly ones,” 





THE SECRET TRANSMISSION OF NEWS, 
PPXHERE have always been prophets in the world who haya 

professed to be able to predict the course of events, and 
whose pretensions have been more or less successful; but there 
is another pheuomenon which not unfrequently forces itself 
upon the notice of Kuropeans in their dealings with men of 
other races, and this is the extraordinary and accurate know: 
ledge which they sometimes possess of events happening at a 
distance, and of which they cannot apparently have received 
information through ordinary channels of communication, 
though when news of the events subsequently arrived it fully 
confirmed the native rumours. 

Some years ago we remember reading a statement that at 
the time of the disasters in Afghanistan in 1842 it wag 
reported in India that the whole British army had been 
annihilated with the exception of one man, several days before 
the Europeans received the news from other sources. If this 
story stood alone it might have been imagined that a pre. 
arranged plot had been known in India; but similar stories 
are not infrequent. A lady, writing in the Spectator of 
February 15th last, mentions that the death of the Amir of 
Afghanistan was known in the bazaars in October, 1901, well 
in advance of the official news; and also that when the 
‘Roumania’ was wrecked, it was known on a Saturday that a 
big steamer carrying piece-goods had been wrecked in the 
Red Sea, though the agents of the line did not receive the 
news till the following Monday. News travels with equal 
celerity in Africas We read in Wilson’s “ Behind the 
Scenes in the Transvaal” (p. 35):—‘* Again and again have 
Kaffirs reported events hours and even days before the 
news could possibly have got through by the ordinary 
channels. I remember, for example, how the Kaffirs in 
Pretoria detailed the account of the capture of Malaboch 
at least four hours before the first telegram arrived in 
Pretoria; and numbers of people who have passed through 
the experience of native wars in South Africa have testified to 
similar instances. It may be that the items of news are 
shouted from hill to hill, as suggested by some matter-of-fact 
persons who do not know the Kaflfir or his country, but it is 
passing strange that no white person ever appears to have 
heard this shouting, not even in districts where every white 
man understands the Kaflir language as thoroughly as his 
own. Whatever the true explanation may be, it has not been 
brought forward yet, and the fact remains that the Kaflirs 
have some means, unknown to whites, by which they can 
transmit intelligence vast distances under conditions that 
preclude the possibility of their having employed any agency 
that we are familiar with.” Reuter’s agent, telegraphing 
from Bloemfontein on June 14th, says that the Boers 
“had an excellent intelligence system, as is well known by 
now. Their scouts, or spies, as they call them, were so well 
posted that if a British column or convoy moved from any 
post, all the commandos within seventy miles knew it the same 
day, thus giving them time to prepare for attack, or to clear 
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fg, News of the route of march of the column or convoy was 
pe from commando to commando, all being soon acquainted 
with our movements.” That the Boers employed Kaflirs to 
informed of British movements scarcely admits of 
question. The present writer has been told by a friend who 
knows Soutb Africa well that it is there said that the Kaffirs 
have a peculiar kind of horn that can be heard at an immense 
distance, and is used to transmit intelligence (presumably by 
a code of signals), but that the sound would not be 
noticed by any one who did not know what it was ; 
and that news thus received is taken up and dis- 
seminated by runners. : 

yumour, and conjecture rather than explanation. We 
pelieve that during the New Zealand War it was equally 
impossible for the British troops to carry out any movements 
unknown to the natives, who were always fully informed of 
and prepared to meet them. This is no new thing in war, for 
we are told that when the King of Syria called together his 
people, and inquired who had betrayed his plans to the enemy, 
one of them answered, “ None, my lord, O king; but Elisha, 
the prophet that is in Israel, telleth the king of Israel the 
words that thou speakest in thy bedchamber” (2 Kings vi. 12). 
In the same way the attempts of daring travellers to penetrate 
into Thibet without permission have usually failed, for how- 
ever carefully they may have arranged their plans, they are 
always met at the most unexpected places by the Thibetan 
guards, who make them prisoners, or compel them to return. 


keep them 


The explanations usually given of this rapid diffusion of in- 
telligence, to some of which we have already referred, only 
cover a portion of the facts; and while we may admit the 
probability of easily explained means of communication in 
certain cases, it seems not improbable that there may be not 
one but several modes of communicating intelligence to a 
distance, which were known to the ancients, but the know- 
ledge of which has not descended to, or has not yet been re- 
discovered by, the scientific men of modern Europe, though 
this knowledge may well have been perpetuated among 
some of the descendants of ancient races whom we are 
too apt to despise as “savages” or “niggers.” There 
is a tradition among the Ojibbeways of Lake Superior, 
recorded by a German traveller named Kohl, and made 
use of by Longfellow in his “ Hiawatha,” that the coming 
ot the French to the St. Lawrence was revealed to one of 
their medicine-men in a vision, and that a deputation of 
several canoes set forth, and after a voyage of many weeks, 
during which time they passed through the territories of 
numerous friendly tribes who had heard nothing of the 
coming of the white people, they actually met the French 
pioneers, and found everything as the seer had described. 
Thought-reading may sometimes account for presentiments, 
but hardly for such a case as this, unless we assume that im- 
pressions in the universal ether may make themselves felt at 
any distance by persons who are capable of perceiving them, 
even when there seems to be no connecting link whatever. 
We talk of ideas being “in the air,” and occasionally inven- 
tions are made, and even books written, so similar that it 
would have been supposed that one person had copied directly 
from another, if this had not been shown to be impossible 
under the circumstances. The original Greek idea of ‘“ Fame” 
was that of a report universally diffused, which nevertheless 
could not be traced to its original source. But apart from these 
vague notions, which lie at present just a little beyond the self- 
imposed limits of modern science, there are certain phases of 
unusually rapid transmission of intelligence which may 
perhaps he explained by optical effects. The heliograph was 
employed by the Arabs to transmit intelligence from city to 
city throughout their Empire nine hundred years ago; and 
there is a curious passage in the writings of Cornelius 
Agrippa, who lived about the time of Henry VIII, which 
may relate to the heliograph (the moon being substituted for 
the sun, as a blind, to throw the uninitiated off the track of 
the secret), or else may relate |to some other more or less 
similar means of transmitting intelligence, probably derived 
from ancient sources, which came down to the time of Agrippa, 
but which did not descend to our own time. Agrippa alludes 
to the magic lantern and the camera obscura, and proceeds: 
“If any one shall take images artificially painted, or written 





letters, and in a clear light set them against the beams of the 
full moon. whose resemblance being multiplied in the dise. 
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and caught upward, and reflected back again with the beams 
of the moon, any other man that is privy to the thing, ata 
long distance, sees, reads, and knows them in the very 
Compass and Circle of the Moon, which Art of declaring 
Secrets is indeed very profitable for Towns and Cities that are 
besieged, being a thing which Pythagoras long since did often 
do, and which is not unknown to: some in these days; I will 
not except myself” (“Three Books of Occult Philosophy,” 
London, 1651, pp. 15-16). Here we have nothing more, what- 
ever may be the real phenomena alluded to, than some optical 
contrivance on the same footing with the magic lantern and 
the camera obscura. We may perhaps compare with this 
Kant of Swedenborg’s perception of the fire at Stockholm in 
September, 1756, from Gothenburg, three hundred miles dis- 
tant. About six in the evening Swedenborg went out and 
returned pale and anxious, saying that a terrible fire was 
raging in Stockholm, which had already destroyed the house 
of one of his friends, and that his own house was in danger. 
He went out several times, and at last announced, at eight 
o'clock, that the fire had been extinguished three doors from 
All the particulars of the fire which he had 
related were exactly confirmed by the news which reached 
Gothenburg afterwards, and by subsequent inquiries at 
Stockholm. One of the most interesting features of this 
narrative, the authenticity of which, as Kant points out, cannot 
reasonably be called in question, is the fact that Swedenborg 
seems to have found it necessary to go out of doors in order 
to observe the progress of the conflagration. Is it possible 
that the picture of what was taking place in Stockholm was 
mirrored in the sky in some manner which was perceptible to 
aman whose perceptions were developed in such an unusual 
manner as appears to have been the case with Swedenborg ? 


The phenomena which we have selected to illustrate our 
present subject are stated to have occurred in comparatively 
modern times, and are all, we believe, as well authenticated as 
can be expected in the case of unusual events which have not 
been subjected to actual scientific investigation. Admitting 
their apparent authenticity, it is not to be imagined that there 
is anything more miraculous in them than in the magnet, 
telegraph, telephone, X-rays, &c., or even more familiar 
commonplaces of our everyday life, most of which would have 
appeared “ miraculous” to our ancestors of only a century ago. 
Probably the narrators may have omitted some particulars 
which might have enabled us to give some plausible explana- 
tion of the cases of secret telegraphy which they have recorded, 
but they do not seem to be all explicable by one cause only. 
Thought-transference, spontaneous or artificial, may sometimes 
account for the perception of an enemy’s plans in war-time; 
but the cases of Cornelius Agrippa and Swedenborg seem due 
rather to optical phenomena of some unusual or imperfectly 
understood description. With these we may perhaps connect 
the phenomena of mirages, stories of the appearance of armies 
fighting in the air (for the usual explanation of these being 
only a superstitious embellishment of the Aurora Borealis is 
not very convincing), and the appearances said to have been 
witnessed on the scene of Marathon and other great battles 
for years afterwards. Other cases of abnormal perception of 
events may possibly be due to the imperfect working of 
faculties usually in abeyance in our ordinayy waking state, 
but which may be, as has been conjectured, faculties which 
the human race enjoyed at an earlier stage in the history of 
man, but which have since fallen into disuse; or possibly, 
dawning faculties which will become fully developed in future 
races of men; or, thirdly, faculties, in what we may call a 
larval condition, which do not pertain to our present life at 
all, but to some other stage in our existence, though potentially 
present, or on rare occasions partially active, even here and 
now. So little is yet known of the real nature of man that 
there are many problems about which we can only say with 
Hamlet :— 

“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 





THE ARTIFICIAL THAMES. 
Wwe complaints are made that salmon no longer come 
‘¥ up to Windsor, and that the bed of the lower river is 
comnletely scoured out by the rush of the ebb-tide, so that 
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fish cannot breed there, it is worth while recalling the fact that 
our national river has in the course of a thousand years been 
made the most artificial of the great natural features of this 
country. Nature is ever prodigal of repairs or restorations 
after the artificers have been dealing at large with our 
favourite stream. But it is no paradox to say that of the 
Upper Thames, as we know it to-day, from Oxford to Ted- 
dington, the greater part is both in history and in fact an 
artificial river, which might be described as a chain of narrow 
lakes, joined at the links by locks or weirs, between which the 
water is held up at an artificial depth, its rate of flow 
controlled, and in many cases its course entirely altered 
by short cuts made across loops, the loops being 
themselves abandoned for navigation, and in some cases 
the only purely natural bits of the river left, though 
a portion of the water which once went through them 
is diverted down the “cut.” The date of man’s practical 
interference with the river is earlier even than his annexing it 
to manors by form of law, a process which had the imprimatur 
of Domesday Book, and the legality of which was established 
only a fortnight ago, when the lord of a Thames-side manor 
successfully established his right to a private fishery there. 
It is no part of the purpose of the present article to put the 
legal aspect of any questions connected with the river; but 
the record of the modifications made in its course is so largely 
contained in legal formulae and documents that it is not easy 
to get entirely away from the ancient disputes and titles 
involved. 

We have one brief but significant piece of evidence as 
to the original state of the Thames. The Britons did not 
know the use of water-mills, but ground their corn by 
hand. Consequently we may be fairly certuin that though 
they probably ran up fish-weirs of wattle on the side 
streams, there were none of solid construction capable 
of holding up great lengths of water as they do now. 
Caesar confirms this view. After failing to cross the 
Thames at the only ford, near Sunbury, he had to march 
his army up the stream for a considerable distance 
before he could find a passage. If the river had been barred 
by heavy weirs it is difficult to believe that he could not have 
repaired or used them as bridges. 

By the time that Domesday Book was drawn up there were in 
all only fifteen mills on the Thames. Probably those were on 
the side streams, and the natural flow of the river remained. Itis 
interesting to note that by 1888 the number of mills mentioned 
in Domesday had only increased by thirteen, the artificial 
treatment of the river at present being due almost entirely to 
the desire to improve it as a waterway and to get rid of fiood- 
water rapidly. But the first and original interference with the 
stream was by the erection of weirs, some probably to divert 
water to mills now vanished, others to catch fish on a large scale. 
Tn 1347 a statute was passed in answer to a complaint that every 
lord erected a weir on the river opposite his own domain. Nor 
is this wonderful, for if A saw B catching the fish above and 
C catching them below, and also taking tolls for passing his 
weir, he would naturally wish to share in the profits. The 
statute ordered that all locks and weirs whatever should be 
removed. Through all the Plantagenet days statutes were 
constantly passed against the putting up of weirs and limit- 
ing the size of those existing, and there is every reason to 
think that up till the seventeenth century the Thames was 
still a natural river. With the first Stuart, when trade and 
business enterprise were brisk, came the great change which 
has lasted until our own day. Much larger boats and barges 
began to be used, and horses for the first time are mentioned 
as drawing them. The owners of the bank were to be com- 
pensated, but the barges might use “strength of men or 
horses, or either of them.” It was then, probably at the 
suggestion of the Dutch engineers employed in draining 
various fens, that the discovery was made that weirs, 
properly used and supplied with locks, were a help and not a 
hindrance to navigation, by keeping up a head of deep water and 
lessening the current. Various Acts appointed Commissioners 
to buy up towing-paths and towing-rights, and to purchase 
and make locks, compensating owners of mills and lands; and 
ina short time the Thames was cut up into lengths by regular 
locks and weirs, and put generally into leading-strings. The 
channel was deepened, and straightened by numerous cuts 


these have again been recut. Often, too, the old bed of th 
river has become naturally only a side stream, the main } Y 
having changed. The Report of the Select Comtnittes of 
1884. recommended that all of these which are not blocked hs 
weirs, and “through which Thames water flows,” should 1 
free to the public. The only parts of the river in which the 
original conditions prevail are those loops which were left un 
touched by the larger boats and barges when cuts oa 
made to avoid them. Perhaps the most characteristic 
of these is that at Long Wittenham, between Sutton 
Courtney and Clifton Hampden. It is very sinuous, narroy 
and most uneven in its hed, alternating from gravelly 
shallows two and a half feet deep to pools and holes 
fifteen feet deep. Large trees grow in places straight up from 
the banks, and on the points opposite the shallows are deep 
beds of sand and river shells mixed. It is the only place in 
the river known to the writer where there is idea] spawning. 
ground for trout or salmon, the gravel being bright and clear 
and the water highly aerated. ; 


An artificial feature running all the way from Putney to 
Lechlade is the towing-path. A towing-path has a very 
definite ** connotation,” to use the old term of logic. It tells 
all kinds of things, the chief of them being that the stream 
along which it runs is a very artificial kind of highway, of 
which the towpath by the side is as much a distinguishing 
mark as a pavement or footway along a road is, meaning that 
the latter is mainly reserved for vehicles. The two have not 
quite the same meaning, but the inferences are much alike, 
The towpath is also a thing peculiar in itself, being not 
in the least of the same nature as a footpath, or right. 
of-way for ever for foot passengers, as the public 
rashly incline to assert. There is a distinction and a 
difference, clear to the legal mind, and one of those points 
which mark off lawyers as a body from the loosely thinking 
laity. A towpath is only a portion of ground on which bank. 
side proprietors have permitted persons owning barges to tow 
them, either by hand or with horses. The bargain lies entirely 
between the man in the boat, who cannot propel himself with- 
out help from the shore, and the man who owns the shore. If 
the tribe or village which owns the shore at the Nile cataracts 
preferred to let the owners of boats find their own haulage, 
say by a steam motor, and indemnify themselves by charging 
for the use of a track, that would be about the legal position 
of the towpaths of the Thames. It is not the reasonable 
position, because generally where horses are driven it is not 
objectionable for persons to pass along, using the path asa 
footpath. But it is quite conceivable that where a rowdy 
public-house pours out people late at night who shout and 
scream across the water, a riparian proprietor might object 
that the towpath was only meant for “dumb beasts,” and not 
for vociferous humans. It is noticeable that in some of the 
old paintings of the Thames, notably at Walton Bridge and 
at Hampton Court, the horses are shown walking in the water, 
where it is shallow near the bank. These shallows and over: 
spreadings were formerly very common. Now they are all 
carefully filled in, the policy of the Conservators, who have 
not only to maintain the navigation, but also to provide a 
channel for the sudden flood-waters caused by modern drainage, 
being to heighten the banks and deepen the river-bed, while 
narrowing the channel to obtain a rapid flow. Thus the 
Thames has been narrowed, deepened, cut up into lengths, its 
current regulated, and its course diverted and straightened. 
Lately the Conservators, who have always acted strictly for 
the interests of the public at the time being, have restored its 
purity and protected its birds. That the Thames itself has 
preserved its character to so great a degree under interferences 
so extensive is an instance of what we may term natural 
vitality almost without parallel. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
aaa 
A SIMPLER LIFE. 

[To THE Epiror oF THE “SpeEctTaTor.”] 
Srr,—We have not disdained during the late war to take 
more than one hint from our Colonies. There is, indeed, no 
reason why we should disdain to do so, the younger nations, 
like the younger individuals, bringing often to old subjects an 





across the windings and loops of the river. and sometimes 


illuminating freshness of vision. And it seems to me that 
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there is something on the social and domestic side about 
which, if we would only look, they could show us a good deal. 
Anybody who has lived “ up country * in any of our Colonies 
will, Ithink, bear me out in this. 

Before defining what I mean, may I illustrate it by a 
brief description of life. as I have seen and shared it, 
on a New Zealand farm? The holding was not a large 
one, and except at the special seasons, was managed 
entirely by its owner. Indoors, the daily needs (which 
included washing and the making of bread and of butter) 
were supplied by two women. There were five children, none 
of them old enough to afford much help, and one still almost 
a baby. There was no water “laid on,’ no copper, no sink, 
aud the wood which was our only fuel had io be “falled” in 
the adjoining bush, sawn and split at home. Well, how did 
we manage, and what sort of a life did we lead? We managed 
all right, and the life we led was, from a domestic point of 
view, one of the most satisfactory I have ever known. To 
begin with, none of the three workers was ashamed of the 
work, and all were educated people, capable of taking an in- 
telligent interest in things as a whole, and of co-operating 
reasonably and with goodwill; next, the work itself was vital 
and necessary, nothing being done merely for show or preten- 
sion; and lastly, the whole routine was such as made for 
physical health. 

To come now to details. The house, a one-storied wooden 
structure like most others of its country and class, was fitted 
and furnished with the utmost simplicity, and was none the 
less comfortable and convenient for that. Our meals we took 
always in the kitchen; we got them hotter and with less need- 
less trouble that way, and our one sitting-room was thus kept 
fresh and reposeful all day long. Bread, butter, vegetables 
and fruit, milk and oatmeal, eggs, mutton and bacon,—these 
were nearly all our larder, but we found them enough. And 
let me add that the plain food was well cooked, the simple 
furniture kept clean, the meals in the kitchen properly served, 
with linen, and flowers when we could get them, and civilly 
eaten with a sauce of good manners. Simple we were, and 
were well content to be, but we were not savages, Often we 
had visitors, for in those lonely parts to be human is to be 
hospitable. But we did not change our ways for them; we 
paid them the greater compliment of admitting them into our 
ordinary home life. One does not make a fuss about guests 
in the Colonies, neither do they expect it. You may be 
short of dainties, of rooms, even of beds, but what you have 
you give, and what you give they take, equally without self- 
consciousness on your part or captious criticism on theirs. I 
have seen our household of eight suddenly expanded to seven- 
teen in this way, and that without any flurry or worry on our 
part. Why? Because nobody expected, and nobody in- 
tended, anything beyond simple hospitality, and that we were 
genuinely glad to afford. But—imagine the derangement in 
a Home family upon the like emergency! In other ways 
also we put “appearances” second. I have often seen 
in our neighbourhood men doing “women’s work ”’—sweep- 
ing floors, drying dishes—and thinking no shame. One 
man I knew regularly did the mangling every washing- 
day, to save his wife; another every Sunday morning would 
tidy the house and get the breakfast ready ; and many and 
many a Colonial man is an excellent cook. Similarly, in case 
of need, Colonial women are not ashamed to help and save the 
men. Up country a woman will generally catch, saddle, and 
bridle her horse; the wife or sister of a sheep-farmer is often 
one of his most trusted helpers in moving or mustering sheep ; 
and she would be reckoned a poor specimen of Colonial 
womanhood who could not upon occasion wield axe and 
tomahawk to feed her kitchen fire. One word here concerning 
another instance of this single eye to efliciency: namely, that 
Colonial characteristic, resourcefulness. ‘Out there,” if you 
lack anything, you contrive to make something else serve 
instead. For example, I have seen a house altogether guiltless 
of pokers, but well supplied with old axe-helves; and jam- 
pots, which are expensive luxuries, superseded by common 
glass bottles, whose necks had been neatly removed (at home) 
by means of a red-hot ring. The uses of the kerosene tin, 
again, are almost proverbial; sometimes it loses one side, or 
the top, is fitted with a handle of wood or of wire, and becomes 
abucket, into which you milk your cows; or you may keep it 
for heating water, for boiling clothes, for a pig-pail, or for any 
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other domestic use. Sometimes the sides cre hammered flat, 
and out of the resultant sheets of tin you can cut baking- 
trays or devise cake-tins, or you may knock the bottoms and 
tops out of the whole tins and build with them a chimney 
against the wall of your “wharé” or shed. It was but the 
other day that I heard of a house being entirely built out of 
kerosene tins, flour bags, a little scrim, and a few laths, and 
as it was built by Colonials I have not the slightest doubt but 
that it was perfectly habitable. Those same flour bags, again, 
—Colonial housewives seldom use anything else as the material 
for their dish-cloths and dusters, and in one house I knew the 
servant had made herself aprons out of the same, dyeing 
them blue with a cheap pigment; the result was excellent. 
Space fails to say more of the hundred-and-one such con- 
trivances which occur continually in Colonial house-keeping. 
But—was it not this very same skill in perceiving, and 
utilising, possibilities which of late made the Colonial soldier 
such a God-send to his brother born and bred at Home ? 

To return to the sheep farm, and a “day's work” there. 
During the darker half of the year which covered my stay we 
did not begin the day till about 6 am. By breakfast-time 
(7.30) sitting-room and kitchen had been swept and tidied, the 
dairy attended to, the fowls fed, on baking-days the bread 
kneaded, and of course the breakfast prepared. Mr. X had 
milked the two cows and split some of the day’s wood supply. 
By 8.15 or so, their lunches of bread-and-jam in their 
satchels, the three elder children were off through the 
paddock on their mile-and-a-half road to school; some- 
times they took turns to ride, bare-backed, on an old pony, 
often they walked, bare-footed according to the healthy habit 
of Bush children, unless it was very cold. At home the man 
of the family finished his wood-splitting, attended to the 
animals, fetched in vegetables from the garden, and did any 
other little things that were in his province or needed his help ; 
then went off to his day's work of moving pasture, 
mustering or general overlooking of his sheep and paddocks 
as the case might be; while the women spent the morning 
over housework,—cleaning, cooking, &c. At noon came 
dinner, generally a hot meal, after which Mr. X would take a 
brief “spell” and then go out again, while the women cleared 
away, changed their rig, and rested awhile. They took it in 
turns of an afternoon to stay at home with the two little ones, 
or to ride or walk out. There was no formal calling, as we 
understand it, but now and again a neighbour might drop in 
to share the afternoon tea at 3.30, about which time the 
school children returned, and by playing with the little 
ones lightened the afternoon for the one at home. At 
5 came the children’s tea, generally including hot food 
for those who had been at school, and Mr. X would 
have to see about the evening milking. You would 
generally hear the piano going while the children had 
their tea, and the womenfolk a slack time; and after that 
plenty of laughter and romping, till the two youngest were 
haled off to bed, and the “ grown-ups” summoned to their 
6 o'clock tea. This last meal of the day over, and all set in 
order, came our time of common rest and recreation, enjoyed 
none the less thoroughly for the previous labours of the day. 
We often had music of an evening, and sometimes a friend or 
two from “ down the valley” to share it. Or one of us would 
read aloud, while the others sewed or did nothing. Sometimes 
we passed a silent evening, each deep in a book or writing 
letters. Three times a week the mail brought us daily papers 
from far-off “Town,” and occasionally there might be some 
local “social” to which two of us would go, and dance hard 
until after midnight, which does not look as though we were 
thoroughly worn out by this laborious life. And when the 
longer rest of Sunday came round week by week, with its 
change of thought and good long hours of leisure, well, I can 
honestly say that for my part I never so thoroughly enjoyed 
the Day of Rest before. 

And now for the reason of all this description. It is 
not to advocate the exact imitation at home of such a life 
in all its details, but it is to exemplify and to suggest as 
worthy of adoption the spirit that underlies the whole 
thing,—a spirit of self-dependence, and of simplicity con- 
joined with refinement. Compare for a moment some ordinary 
family at Home, of equal cultivation, with that of which I 
have been speaking. To begin with, the Home household would 
almost invariably live in rooms necessitating much work, bee 
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cause of their crowded furniture and endless dust-traps in the 
form of little “ornaments.” Much of the time and a good 
deal of the vitality, of the ladies any way, would be expended 
upon “ paying calls,’—that dreary toil which “it’s the thing 
to do,” because “everybody does it.” O that the minds of 
hostess and caller might be made mutually visible at the 
moments of announcement and farewell! How quickly 
“ealling” would become unfashionable! Then servants. 
Our family would keep two or three servants. The very 
thought produces puckered brows. One will just have given 
notice, or one will just have come; or, more probably nowa- 
days, one will have gone and another not have come, and still 
appearances must be kept up! And probably one or more 
will be apt to be “tiresome,” and cook grumbles at her 
mistress going into the kitchen, and Beatrice Jane has that 
obstinate trick of never being ready to “ open the door” by 
three. And altogether, what with the servant worry, and the 
effort to keep up with one’s neighbours in fashion and style 
and show generally, “life is hardly worth living!” Not worth 
living at all, one would think; for it is an endless pursuit of 
things that do not really matter. The truth is that if we were 
simpler in ourselves and in our ways we should not only be 
happier and more effectual, but more effective too. At present 
we all go in bondage to each other. There is nothing wrong 
or vulgar in hospitably opening your own door to your friends ; 
or having cold meat for a meal, or an old-fashioned paper on 
your drawing-room wall; but what would your callers, your 
guests, and your social rivals say? And as for letting the 
girls, who are always getting “bored,” help you out of the 
servant problem by undertaking some of the work themselves, 
why, the thing is unthinkable! What would people say? 
No! our daughters may dust the drawing-room (dirty work, 
because of all the dust-traps), and they may make puff-paste 
and glaze tongues; but as for doing downright necessary work, 
Thelieve that would be thought almost indecent. Yet Colonial 
ladies do it every day and all day, and lose none of their 
ladyhood. 

In your issue of May 31st there was, Sir, a very suggestive 
article entitled “Settlers in England,’ which advised people 
whose means were uncomfortably short to “ return to the 
land,” and live by means of it. I would goa step further, and 
suggest a return to Mother Earth on the part also of those whom 
fortune has favoured with resources both of mind and pocket. 
They can afford to do it, and mostly they need to do it. Let 
the country clodhopper go to the town and get his wits 
sharpened and his horizons enlarged, and let those who have 
learnt that life is wider than their own surroundings come 
back to gain new vigour from a simple, first-hand country 
life and an unashamed supplying of their own needs. After 
all, that is the most complete and vital life which fully 
cultivates the use of body as well as soul, hand as well as head. 
Why should we not try it?—I am, Sir, &e., N. Z. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE NORTH LEEDS ELECTION. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Referring in the Spectator of August 2nd to Mr. Rowland 
Barran’s victory at Leeds, you say: “ A Unionist majority of 
2,517 has been converted into a Home-rule majority of 758.” 
Surely this is incorrect. Mr. Barran, whatever else he may 
be, is certainly not a Home-ruler. He is, on the contrary, a 
member of the Liberal League, and he maintains the principles 
of the Liberal League. He had the courage to defy the 
Nationalist party, and was in fact proscribed from the Irish 
headquarters as a candidate. How, then, can his be called a 
“ Home-rule majority ” P—I am, Sir, &c., I, X. E. 

[Possibly our correspondent is right; but Mr. Barran, unless 
we are mistaken, publicly declared that he owed his victory to 
having united all the elements in the Liberal party in North 
Leeds. Unless, then, there are few or no Liberal Home-rulers 
in North Leeds, our statement was not so entirely incorrect as 
our correspondent asserts. We wonder, too, whether Mr. 
Barran absolutely and unreservedly repudiates Home-rule as 
Unionists do. We know, of course, that he is not an active 
Home-ruler, but we greatly doubt if he would pledge himself 
never to vote for Home-rule, and we are sure that many Home- 
rulers voted for him.—Eb. Spectator.] 








a 
THE EDUCATION BILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—N ow that Clause 7 has passed the Committee stage it ig 
of more importance than ever to consider what amount of 
discretion will be left to the four managers, representative of 
the trust, of the voluntary schools. It is perfectly true that 
many managers in the past have acted with an independence 
of judgment worthy of the liberality possible within the 
Church of England, but hardly possible had they observed 
strictly or known accurately the wording of their trust deeds, 
The debate on Clause 7 has revealed the limitations Within 
which Mr. Balfour’s statement that “the local authority will 
be an absolute master” can be accepted as true, Unless 
greater latitude is given to the managers they will find them. 
selves considerably cramped. On the other hand, they may 
naturally feel it their duty when starting on a fresh departure 
to adhere more closely to the trust, from which the cobwebs 
have so recently been brushed. And feeling this, they may 
ask, not for liberty of interpretation, but for more definite 
instructions. If your “proposed compromise” is to be carried 
into effect, it will have to be safeguarded. With this in view, 
your correspondent Mr. Noake’s question is of importance, 
He asks, “ Who is to give the religious instruction to Dissent. 
ing children?” The answer should be to provide that one of 
the masters or mistresses should be specially selected and 
held ready to give instruction in accordance with the 
Cowper-Temple Clause to the children of those parents 
who express a wish that their children should be drafted 
into that class, and that every parent should be asked 
definitely on entering their children whether they wish 
their children to be entered as belonging to Chureh or to 
Dissent. Incidentally such a provision would enable trust 
managers here and there to employ Nonconformist teachers 
on their staff. I cannot believe that such an appointment 
would interfere with what you call in your article the “social 
ideal” of the Church. Mr. Evelyn Cecil's proposed amend. 
ment with regard to trust deeds would give the requisite 
powers to the managers. But this is not all. Unless the 
Training Colleges are also encouraged to be more broad in 
their attitude, the Nonconformists will still have a real 
grievance. Let me quote from the Report of the Depart. 
mental Committee in 1898, signed by Mr. Sharpe, Sir H. 
Oakeley, Mr. Gent, Mr. Scott Coward, and indeed all the 
Committee. “The grievances,” they say, “of Nonconformists, 
in regard to both the lack of facilities for obtaining posts as 
pupil teachers and subsequent entrances into training colleges, 
are very serious, and we believe that the State loses a large 
number of competent teachers in this way.” Only yesterday 
a young schoolmaster, a Churchman, told me how deeply he 
felt the case of three young sons of Nonconformists who had 
passed as Queen’s Scholars above himself, and being unable to 
get places in an undenominational College, were reluctantly con- 
firmed so as to qualify for a Church College. Very shocking, no 
doubt! But here we have “competent teachers” in posse whose 
livelihood depended on being trained unable to refuse the bait 
which the Church holds out to them, Will any of my con- 
temporaries who welcomed Mr. Goschen’s removal of tests 
from the consciences of would-be Fellows of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Colleges blame these young men too severely? Will 
any who fought against the removal say that the Church has 
lost in spiritual force or in influence in the University by what 
seemed to them at the time a terrible defeat? Is it yet too 
late for the rulers of our Church to welcome such men as day 
scholars, as was proposed, I believe, in 1888? Cannot they 
trust to the attraction which the history and prestige of the 
Church are sure to exercise on those who dwell within its 
shadow rather than to tests which force within its walls, but 
force reluctant converts ? Believe me, Sir, this question of 
Training Colleges is a real grievance. And iill we remove this 
grievance, as well as the grievance as regards employment, 
education will not be embraced by the people of England. 
The Church cannot fairly be asked to do more than mitigate 
both grievances.—I am, Sir, Xc., H. LEE WARNER, 
Swaffham, August 10th. 





THE ELIZABETHAN MARTYRS. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpEecTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I cannot sufficiently admire the courage of the Roman 
controversialists. One of them demands, as a mere matter of 
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courtesy, that we should concede the whole claim; another 
asks us to believe that sworn servants of the Pope were 
passionately loyal to the Queen whom he had excommuni- 
cated and deprived. It seems to me that they were just as 
much enemies to the English commonwealth as were the 
soldiers and sailors who served in the Armada. You say, I 
observe, in your comment on Dom Bede Camm’s letter that 
ou would not “suggest that modern English Roman 
Catholics approve of such cruelty and folly ” as were shown in 
the Marian burnings. I wish that I could agree with you. I 
have never seen a straightforward repudiation of these acts; I 
have seen many apologies for them.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A CHURCHMAN. 


[Our correspondent, we eannot help thinking, expects too 
much in expecting specific repudiation of the Marian burn- 
ings, for, as we see every day in political controversy, the last 
thing that a man likes to do is to admit that he is, or that his 
party ever were, in the wrong. Many Protestants also— 
though we are not among them—find it very difficult to admit 
publicly that Elizabeth did grievous wrong in punishing the 
priests who committed tecluical treason, although at heart 
they deplore the cruelties committed. As a matter of fact, 
however, we feel sure that the majority of English Roman 
Catholics in their hearts hate the cruelties of Mary, though if 
pushed in controversy they will try to find explanations and 
excuses for the burnings.—Eb. Spectator. | 


[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SpecTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—I am not a little surprised at the confusion of thought 
displayed in the long editorial note attached to my letter in 
the Spectator of August 9th. You urge that “these excellent 
men,” though they suffered unjustly, were not “ martyrs in 
the true sense”; they only suffered “because the law was 
too logical and assumed that they must carry the Pope’s 
policy into action. Their innocence may have been complete, 
but they suffered from: a miscarriage of justice rather than 
for their faith.” May I point out that this “ miscarriage of 
justice” precisely consisted in the “too logical laws” which 
made the practice of the Catholic religion to be treason? It 
was treason for a priest to be in England at all after the Act 
of 1585. It was felony, punishable with death, to harbour a 
priest, treason to give absolution or to receive it. To obtain 
pardon for these atrocious crimes it was only necessary to 
renounce the Catholic religion by abjuring the spiritual 
authority of the Pope, or even simply by attending the Pro- 
testant service. Thus the religion of these “ poor creatures” 
was declared to be in itself treason, and the treason for which 
they were convicted was in almost all cases simply their 
religion. Iam glad to see that you have no other exception to 
give than the well-known case of John Felton. His act was of 
course one which the Queen might reasonably punish. But it 
is a libel on a brave and chivalrous gentleman to insinuate that 
he was guilty of “constructive murder.” The vast majority 
of the martyrs were accused of no other treason than of 
being priests or of consorting with priests. To find a 
Breviary among their belongings, or to prove that a man had 
given a glass of ale to a priest, was deemed sufficient for con- 
viction. No doubt they suffered as traitors, not as heretics. 
Our blessed Lord Himself was crucified as a traitor. The 
excuse almost invariably made by the civilised nations who 
put to death the early Christians was that they were a class of 
men who were turning the world upside down, and dangerous 
to the State. But the fact that their political views were mis- 





understood by their contemporaries is not usually held to 
deprive them of the name of martyrs and confer on them that 
of “poor creatures”? instead. Much may no doubt be urged | 
in defence of Elizabeth’s policy, and of that of Trajan and | 
Mareus Aurelius. There may have even been some justifica- | 
tion for that law of the Medes and Persians which forbade | 
any one to pray for thirty days except to the King. No | 
doubt the counsellors of Darius did not represent Daniel as a 
martyr, but as a traitor.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Dom Bebe Camm, O.8.B. 

Erdington Abbey, Birmingham. 

(Our correspondent misses the point. The Elizabethans 
argued, as we see now, very crudely and very cruelly: “The 
Roman Catholics declare that they owe implicit obedience to 
the Pope. But the Pope has dethroned the Queen, and ab- 
solved those who obey him from the duty of allegiance. 








Therefore Roman Catholics—i.e., those who will not abjure 
the authority of the Pope—are the enemies of the State.” 
That many good and innocent men fell victims to such syllo- 
gistic reasoning we do not doubt, though it also caught some 
real traitors. But, happily, the Elizabethan statesmen made 
no attempt to enforce their logic rigidly. Thousands of 
Roman Catholics who committed no overt acts were allowed 
to live unmolested, and there was no attempt to hunt down 
men merely because of their private doctrinal views. We 
cannot continue this controversy, but we will, of course, give 
Dom Bede Camm space to reply at reasonable length if he 
thinks we have misstated any fact or have done him any 
controversial injustice. If he does reply, we should be curious 
to know (1) whether he thinks the Papal Bull was, as regards 
good Roman Catholics, effective in dissolving their allegiance; 
and (2) whether, if so, people could have been expected in the 
Elizabethan age to regard Roman Catholics as loyal subjects. 
In other words, did not the Bull place the English Roman 
Catholics in an intolerable position? Persecution can never 
be right, and also it can never be effective; but persecution 
with a political excuse, even though odious, is never quite as 
odious as persecution for which the excuse is purely doctrinal. 
—Ep. Spectator. | 





WESLEYANS AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—The establishment by the Wesleyans of the headquarters 
of their Church almost within the precincts of Westminster 
Abbey affords an opportunity for an act of grace and courtesy 
towards that Church which, I think, would be widely approved. 
I suggest that the Dean and Chapter of Westminster should 
offer to two of the ruling body of the Wesleyans—say, to 
their president and vice-president—honorary stalls in the 
Abbey, with all the rights and privileges thereto attached; 
and I should hope that the offer might with equal grace be 
accepted. The suggestion may be startling to some, but, I 
think, only to those who are ignorant of the origin and the 
tenets of the Wesleyan Church and its connection with the 
Church of England. All who recognise the true interests of 
our national Church would, I believe, see in the giving and 
acceptance of the offer the possible initiation of the con- 
solidating measures that we all hope for. It would bless 
him who gives and him who takes. Legal difficulties, if 
there are any, should not be allowed to stand in the way.— 
IT am, Sir, &c., CHARLES STEWART. 

The Atheneum, Pall Mall. 

[We greatly like the spirit of our correspondent’s sugges- 
tion, but we fear that the difficulties attending such a proposal 
would prove insurmountable.—Ep. Spectator. | 





FORTUNE-TELLERS AND THE CORONATION. 
[To tHE EpDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

Srr,—Will you allow me space to mention one cause of 
rejoicing in the King’s Coronation? I mean the discrediting 
of the fortune-tellers who have persistently prophesied that he 
would “reign but never be crowned.” Ifthe King werea person 
of less strength of mind and common-sense than he is, such a 
prediction might have had a very serious effect upon him 
when, on the eve of his Coronation, he had to submit to a 
dangerous operation. This most objectionable and mis- 
chievous form of money-getting, whether by means of 
palmistry, magic crystals, cards, or any other form of 
prediction, ought now to be thoroughly discredited and dis- 
couraged, and Jet us earnestly hope that it has received a 
blow from which it will not recover in our time, for the harm 
it does cannot be told or realised.—I am, Sir, &e., J. 


[All reasonable people rejoice with our correspondent at 


| the signal and utter failure of the fortune-tellers, but they, 


we suppose, will take refuge with the “hedging” witeh in 
Macbeth :— 

gh his bark cannot be lost, 

Yet it shall be tempest tost.” 


—Ed. Spectator. | 
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CANADA’S POSTAL GRIEVANCE. 
[To tHe Epiror or THF “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Referring to Mr. MacMurchy’s letter in your issue of 
the 2nd inst., in which he mentions the work of the Aberdeen 
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Association in collecting and distributing good second-hand 
books and magazines to outlying settlers in Canada who 
cannot procure them for themselves, may I beg for space to 
mention that this Association has a collecting branch in 
England, and sends out consignments every two months or so 
from the Imperial Institute? Prepaid parcels of literature 
may be sent at any time, addressed to the secretary, Aberdeen 
Association, Imperial Institute. Such parcels will be most 
gratefully received and duly forwarded to Canada.—I am, Sir, 
&e., (Mrs.) CAROLINE GORDON, 
Hon. Sec., Aberdeen Association. 
Imperial Institute, London, S.W. 





ARMY REFORM. 
(To THE Epitror or THE ‘SprcTaTorR.”’] 

S1r,—I do not wish to begin again an old discussion to which 
you have already given so much of your space; but should you 
at any future date have an article on Army reform, the 
following point might be worth the writer’s attention. It has 
not been noticed—so far as I am aware—in any of the 
voluminous correspondence on the subject. Those who have 
not spent some years abroad, in Egypt, India, or any tropical 
station, can have no idea of the craving to see home again 
which attacks one during a third hot season away. Officers 
who cannot see their way to a spell home now and then grow 
irritable and restless, but in the case of the rank-and-file the 
matter is made worse by the want of hope of getting away 
until seven years are up. I have often seen quite steady 
men break out into insubordination—always a hot-weather 
epidemic—who would not dream of such a thing had they 
a holiday home to look forward to or back upon. I have spoken 
to men in India just returned from six months’ furlough 
home, and asked whether they were sorry to be back. Their 
answer was almost invariably of this description: “ Well, Sir, 
my first month I swore I'd never leave home no more; in my 
second home was a nice place, but there were worse things 
than a mountain battery in India; in my fourth month I was 
counting the days till the troopship left, and was persuading 
all my pals there was no place for a man like Ashinee.” This 
was often qualified by the statement, “ Not but wust I hada 
good time, Sir, and I own I was sorry to leave the old folks.” 
IT only recollect one instance in which the jaunt home had a 
bad result, but then this exception returned a married man. 
Corporals whom I have thought would never make 
sergeants have returned full of keenness. This was not 
only the case with men going home from Malta and 
Tidia, but in an almost equal degree from such places 
as Halifax and Bermuda with comparatively good climates. 
I would recommend that a man with a “good,” or even a 
“ fair,’ character should be entitled to three months’ leave 
every two and a half years abroad in Mediterranean and other 
comparatively near stations, and to four or five months’ leave 
in every three and a half years from India and the more 
distant stations. The cost would not be prohibitive, and 
would give a better value in results than an extra penny or 
twopence pay. Considerable savings would be made directly 
by fewer cases in hospital, in prison, and in the guard-room,— 
all non-effectives ; there would also be an indirect saving by 
increased facilities for recruiting. The passage home and 
back would of course be free, and would probably entail per- 
manent transports. It would mean a permanent reduction 
of 10 per cent. in the nominal strength of a unit, but not 
really in its effective fighting strength. There would be a 
great incentive to make sure of a “fair” character at least by 
avoiding the petty crimes punished by “seven days’ C.B.” It 
would entail much clerical labour at first, but if started on a 
generous basis the system would soon become routine. I have 
chosen the periods of two and a half and three and a half 
years because in the case of a man enlisted for seven years he 
would go home twice or once only in this time, and would be 
entitled to a second furlough in the latter case if: he decided 
to extend, and it would be the greatest inducement for him to 
do so. It would also enable a man to look round and think 
what he is going to do on leaving the colours, a thing to which 
far too few pay any attention—Apologising for tne length of 
my letter, I am, Sir, &c., W. B.S. 


[Our correspondent’s suggestion is a most excellent one if 
only the expense does not prove too great. It proceeds on the 











ste 
proper principle that men want the same things that officers 
want, and grow “stale” and inefficient for the very same 
reasons that officers do. Questions like leave and we 
mufti should be decided for officers and men on the 
lines.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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CIVILIAN GUIDES. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THR “Specra ror.’ ] 
Sir,—Referring to training a number of men to act as county 
guides, I think the scheme might be developed most satis. 
factorily on the lines which have resulted in the formation of 
an organisation well known in the broad-acred shire,—the 
Yorkshire Ramblers’ CJub, now numbering over eighty 
members. It is now nearly eleven years since myself and a 
few intimate friends met together and formed the society, more 
particularly for the exploration of our own county, but also with 
a view to bringing together those imbued witha love of outdoor 
work and active exercise. Our rambles extend over the North 
of England, the training thus obtained on our native hills 
has made many of us enthusiastic climbers and cave-explorers, 
many members of the Alpine Club are in close touch with us, 
and we have contributed a few to that famous association, 
Our magazine is a good production from our point of view, 
and shows the scope of our work. Most of our men know the 
home county well, and a few have been asked more than once 
by the native-born “ Wa’ta bred here?” as a result of their 
accurate knowledge of the district. Why should not every 
county possess a similar body of young men devoted to the 
finest exercise it is possible to imagine: rambling in the 
wildest and least-improved portions of our country ?—and 
luckily such areas are not few. Inquiries about our rules and 
magazine should be addressed to the honorary secretary, Mr. 
Lewis Moore, 70 Harehills Avenue, Leeds, who will be glad to 
facilitate the formation of similar clubs,—I am, Sir, &c., 

Huddersfield. Gero. THEO. Lows, 





THE “FLOWER INSCRIBED WITH WOE.” 
LTo THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In an edition of Milton’s “Lycidas” lately published 
by Messrs. Blackie I gave what I consider to be rather strong 
grounds for believing the “flower inscribed with woe” (ie. 
the ancient vaxido;) to be the larkspur (Delphinium Ajacis). 
Correspondents inform me that they have examined larkspurs 
growing in English gardens and have been disappointed by 
not discovering the“ AIAI” marks. Perhaps you will kindly 
allow me to suggest that possibly the larkspur examined by 
them was some cultivated variety of the Consolida, which 
grows wild in these parts, and on which I myself have also 
failed to find the marks in question, Or possibly there may 
be English varieties of the Ajacis which do not possess these 
marks. I can only say that the larkspur commonly to be 
found in Swiss gardens is the Delphiniwm Ajacis (a native of 
Southern Europe, said to be found sometimes “escaped” in 
England), and that I have never failed to discover the 
“ ATAT” or “IAI” on its petal—I am, Sir, &c., 
Clarens, Switzerland. H. B. Correritu, 





OUR STRANGE LANGUAGE 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” } 
Sir,—In the days of my youth we children were taught the 
following lines as a guide to the right pronunciation of 
ough :— 
“Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me through, 
O’er life’s dark lough my course I still pursue.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., E. S. WoopeatTE. 
1 Clarendon Villas, Ravenscourt Park, W. 





THE YEAR OF BIRTH OF LEONARDO DA VINCE 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The reviewer of M. Merejkowski’s romance, “ The Fore- 
runner,” in the Spectator of August 9th, corrects the author's 
chronology by the statement that the birth of Leonardo da 
Vinci “is now known to have taken place about 1461.” The 
date of Leonardo's birth is proved by an entry in a list of the 
household of his grandfather, Antonio da Vinci, made for 
taxing purposes in 1457 (see Gaye's “Carteggio Inedito 
d’ Artisti,” I., 223): “ Lionardo, son of the above-mentioned 
Ser Piero, illegitimate, son of him and of Caterina, now the 
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wife of Aceattabriga di Piero del Vacea of Vinci, 5 years.’ 

Leonardo if five years old in 1457, must have been born in 
’ ¥ . ee . “ye 

This is the date accepted by Milanesi in his edition of 


1452. : : 

Vasari, and by all the more recent works which deal with 
— 9 * . . - ‘ . 

Leonardo. I would instance Professor Uzielli’s “ Ricerche 


intorno a Leonardo da Vinci” (1896), P- 38, and also the mono- 
graphs by Dr. Miiller-Walfle, Dr. Richter, M. Séarlles, M. 
Mintz, and Herr Rosenberg. A landscape drawing in the 
Uftizithe authenticity of which has never been called in 
question—is dated “the day of S. Mary of the Snow, the 5th 
day of August, 1473.” The inscription shows that he had 
already adopted the method of writing from right to left. 
Moreover, in the year 1472 his name appears in the Red Book 
of debtors and creditors as a member of the Guild of Painters 
of Florence. It would be difficult to reconcile these facts with 
the suggestion that he was born in 1461.—I am, Sir, &c., 
38 Great Ormond Street, W.C. Epwarp McCurpy. 
THE INCREASE OF ENGLISH GAME. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir.—In the article on “ The Increase of English Game” in 
the Spectator of August 9th you speak of the improvements in 
the game-producing power of the country, and you ask: 
“Where, then, does the ‘other side’ come in? What are the 
drawbacks to the gradual investment of this country with 
some of the attributes of a vast game preserve? Does any 
one suffer? And if so, who?” I venture to think that if 
the writer of the article were to address these questions to 
the men who try to hunt foxes in some of the more strictly 
preserved counties he would receive answers which in their 
import and in the varying strength of their language might 
astonish him considerably.—I am, Sir, &c., F. G. 








POETRY. 


CORONATION NIGHT IN THE HILLS. 
(Avucust 9rH, 1902.) 

A BEACON from some solitary height 

Sent forth its message to the waiting night. 

Swiftly from out the quiet darkness came 

Flame after answering flame 

That crowned the hills so that they seemed to speak, 

Peak unto shadowy peak, 

Bidding the lonely homestead people sing, 

“The King is crowned at last : God save the King.” 
Winster. J. E. G. pe Montmorency., 
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ISRAEL PUTNAM.* 

“TH blunt and sturdy Israel Putnam,’ as Parkman called 
him, was born, in spite of himself, to be the hero of romance. 
Devoid of imagination, endowed with a hard, practical 
intelligence, he was driven by the mere force of an 
indomitable courage to appear gallant and picturesque. He 
did not possess those qualities of mind which make a great 
soldier. He could rarely see far beyond the matter in hand, 
and his splendid tenacity might sometimes have been called 
obstinate. Washington characterised him in a few lines. 
“General Putnam,” said he, “is a most valuable man and a 
fine executive officer; but I do not know how he would con- 
duct himself in a separate department.” In other words, few 
men could better carry out the work that was given them to 
do. It was far beyond his scope to plan a campaign of his 
own. 

Yet this dauntless, illiterate, rough-tongued, burly old warrior 
possessed the quality of picturesqueness (as we have said) 
beyond most of his contemporaries. Many of the episodes 
which illustrate his career resemble folk-lore rather than 
history, and yet every one of them is true. He was one of 


those fortunate men who never knew what fear is. He cared | 


as little for danger as for appearances, and neither beast nor 
man could ever affright him. The story of his encounter with 
the wolf into whose cave he crawled alone finds a place, Mr. 
Livingston tells us, in every American reading-book ; and 





* Isvael Putnam, Pioneer, Ranger, and Major-General, By W. F, Livingston. 
London: G. P, Putnam’s Sous. [6s.h 


well it might, for it is a veritable household tale. The 
difficulty of the exploit may be realised by the fact that the 
entrance to the cave was only two feet square, and slippery with 
ice. But Putnam wriggled through with torch and blunder- 
buss, shot the beast, which had destroyed the flocks of the 
whole countryside, and nobly earned the nickname of “Old 
Wolf” which clung to him through life. The story is simple 
enough, yet it has captured the American imagination, and 
patriot pilgrims still visit the wolf-den at Pomfret in loyal 
admiration of the old soldier. 

Israel Putnam had been a peaceful farmer in Connecticut 
for seventeen years when in 1755 the security of the English 
Colonies was threatened by the allied French and Indians. 
The call to arms was irresistible, and he joined Rogers’ 
famous Rangers, a fearless band of scouts who fought the 
Indians with their own tactics. The defeat of Braddock, the 
bravest, if not the wisest, of soldiers, had proved that civilised 
methods of warfare were useless against the ambush of 
Indians, and Rogers and his men, well-trained hunters as 
they were, showed to the English generals a more excellent 
way. Their duties were to venture near the forts of the 
enemy, to surprise straggling parties, and to pick up what 
prisoners they could. They were especially instructed “to 
use their best endeavours to distress the French and their 
allies, by sacking, burning, and destroying their houses, 
barns, barracks, canoes, battoes, &c., and by killing their 
cattle of every kind; and at all times to endeavour to way- 
lay, attack, and destroy their convoys of provisions by land 
and water, in any part of the country where they could find 
them.” And all this they accomplished with so fine a 
knowledge of woodcraft, with movements so rapid and caution 
so tireless, that, as Parkman says, “the name of Rogers’ 
Rangers was never mentioned but with honour.” In this 
corps, then, Israel Putnam soon won a conspicuous place. He 
was given the rank of Captain, and constantly sent by Rogers 
upon the most hazardous errands. Both physically and 
morally he was perfectly equipped for the part he had to 
play. “In his person, for height,’ to quote his grandson’s 
description, “he was about the middle size, very erect, thick- 
set, muscular, and firm in every part. His countenance was 
open, strong, and animated; the features of his face large, 
well-proportioned to each other and to his whole frame; his 
teeth fair and sound till death. His organs and senses were 
all exactly fitted for a warrior; he heard quickly, saw to an 
immense distance, and though he sometimes stammered in 
conversation, his voice was remarkably heavy, strong, and 
commanding.” This artless description gives us a picture of 
| the man who for ten years harried the Indians and the 
French, and who learned from his comrades the strength and 
weakness of the British soldier,—a piece of knowledge which 
at Bunker’s Hill and elsewhere proved invaluable to him. This 
knowledge is characteristic of the home-bred soldier, and the 
indifference of the English is no less characteristic. They had 
abundant opportunities of studying partisan warfare, yet for 
the most part they left it to the provincials. Lord Howe, 
whose early death was a national calamity, was almost 
alone in his desire to acquire the strange tactics, and he could 
not have found a better teacher than Israel Putnam, who was 
bound to him by the ties of admiring friendship. This 
remarkable man, of whom it was said “the Army felt him, 
from general to drummer hoy,” did Rogers “the honour to 
accompany him on one of his parties, being fond, as he 
expressed himself, to learn our method of marching, ambush- 
ing, retreating, &c., and upon our return expressed his good 
opinion of us generously.” But Lord Howe was alone in his 
curiosity, and when the American Colonies revolted against 
the Mother-country, there were very few Englishmen who 
could meet the Colonials on their own ground or fight them 
with their own weapons. 


Israel Putnam was what was called a staunch patriot, and 
he threw himself into the war against England with his 
customary energy. But never did he descend to the vitupera- 
tion which some of his countrymen affected. He fought 
throughout the war as a true sportsman. If he disliked their 
cause, he loved the English, and never lost a chance of saving 
a life or offering a courtesy. His own countrymen charged 
him afterwards with showing excessive kindness to the enemy, 
yet while he remembered his old comrades with kindliness, he 





was never disloyal to his own side, and even if he had erred. 
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he had surely erred on the right side. His courage and 
ferocity were unquestioned. That which he achieved at 
Bunker’s Hill, when he rallied the waverers and bullied the 
cowards, is proof enough of his faithfulness. But he was a 
soldier who could fight without animosity, who could espouse 
a cause without believing that his opponents were the enemies 
of the human race. There is an authentic story, told by 
Major Small, which better proves the temper of Israel Putnam 
than pages of argument :— 
“T, with the other officers,” said the Major, “was in front of the 
line to encourage the men; we had advanced very near the works, 
undisturbed, when an irregular fire, like a feu-de-joie, was poured 
in upon us; it was cruelly fatal. The troops fell back; and when 
I looked to the right and left I saw not one officer standing; I 
glanced my eye to the enemy, and saw several young fellows 
levelling their pieces at me; I knew their excellence as marksmen, 
and I considered myself gone. At that moment my old friend 
Putnam rushed forward, and striking up the muzzles of their 
pieces cried out, ‘For God’s sake, my lads, don’t fire at that man! 
I loved him as I do my brother.” We were so near each other 
that I heard his words distinctly. He was obeyed; I bowed, 
thanked him, and walked away unmolested.” 
There in an anecdote is Israel Putnam, and a very brave, 
generous figure does the old man cut. After this you are not 
surprised that he sent presents of mutton and veal to the 
besieged Governor of Boston, and that when Miss Moncrieffe 
desired to see her imprisoned father, he invited her to his 
house as a guest. In brief, this Connecticut farmer made war 
like a chivalrous gentleman, and your only regret in reading 
his Life is that his intelligence presently fell below his oppor- 
tunity, and that he incurred the just reproaches of Washing- 
ton and Hamilton. But that was because he attempted a 
task too great for his powers, and no failure can impair the 
splendour of his courage, the magnanimity of his rough, 
untutored soul. Howshrewd he was he proved by the direc- 
tions he gave to the marksmen at Bunker’s Hill, whom 
he ordered not to fire until they saw the whites of the 
enemies’ eyes. ‘“ Powder is scarce, and must not he 
wasted,’ he said. “Fire low. Take aim at the waist- 
bands. You are all marksmen, and could kill a squirrel 
at a hundred yards. Reserve your fire, and the enemy will be 
destroyed. Aim at the handsome coats. Pick off the com- 
manders.”’ Yet, for all this shrewdness, he had no iilwill 
against the men whom he fought for the sake of a principle, 
and he reminds us both in his strength and his weakness of 
the best of the Boer generals. Above all, he was a man of 
individual character, who separated by a personal touch or 
tone the least of his actions from the actions of other men 
and who, though he had no grammar and could not spell, 
both spoke and wrote with an energy of style that was all his 
own. Therefore we are very grateful to Mr. Livingston for 
a concise and clear biography which recalls a hero whose 
memory will be fresh as long as America retains her pride in 
her history. 


GERMANY FROM CLOVIS TO WILLIAM IL* 
THis American author, who is an old historical hand, has so 
shaped his title as to disarm criticism of one of its familiar 
weapons. If we complain of his off-hand assignment of the 
invention of printing with movable type to Gutenberg of 
Mayence, when dozens of disputants have maintained the 
priority in that respect of the Haarlem block-books—if we 
object to the battle of Ligny being knocked off in four lines— 





° ° an 
Varus, that Tiberius loved German turnips, that when Ques 
Sophie Charlotte took a pinch of snuff during the 
at Kénigsberg she was reproved by a “ lackey,” 
understand when “Burgundy” is habitually used Witho: 

: Be ut 
explanation as if it were a household word like Middlesex 
Massachusetts? Thanks to Mr. Bryce’s admirable di > 
tanglement of a conundrum formerly almost insoluble e 
now know that history has to reckon with a duplex Burgund / 
or Kingdom of Arles, on the Mediterranean, with the Neat, 
Sea country of Quentin Durward and poor Clarence’s dream 
with the home of Chambertin wine and Chateau @Yquem, 
and several other Burgundies of varying geographical ond 
chronological import. Our author’s naked use of « Saxony” 
is equally misleading. At varying dates that expression 
denoted a primeval Duchy reaching from the Elbe to the 
Netherlands, from Hesse to beyond the Eider: an electorate 
with Wittenberg as capital: an electorate of the house of 
Wettin, ruled from Meissen, and augmented by Thuringian 
districts: a purely Saxon edition of that electorate pea 
the said districts, which was the basis of the present 
kingdom. Again, “Prussia” is a word requiring com- 
mentary, having also a shifting sense. Another cryptic 
verbal entity is the Imperial title, of which, as well ag 
of the proper designation of the Empire, even Mr. Bryce 
has thought it desirable to speak with caution. This ground 
is too slippery for Mr. Henderson, who calls Charlemagne after 
his coronation in St. Peter’s “King of the Romans”: that 
was the style assumed by the Emperors who were not actually 
crowned by the Pope. Viewed as an apparatus of govern. 
ment, the mediaeval Holy Roman Reich of German Nation, 
which subsisted, at times under conditions of semi-extinction, 
from Charlemagne to Maximilian, was not much more effec. 
tive than the modern Empire of Charles V., which, again, at 
the close of the Thirty Years’ War was a worn-out institution, 
The official statement of the prerogatives of the Kaiser of the 
newer pattern filled four folio volumes, but his actual authority 
was mainly derived from his position as head of the Vienna 
Hapsburgs. After the Peace of Westphalia the learned 
Swede, Puffendorf, wrote thus of the Empire of that day :—« It 
is no more a nation than was the league of Greek states which 
Agamemnon led against Troy; it is not an oligarchy, not a 
monarchy, nor yet a democracy; it is an abortion—a certain 
irregular body like unto a monster.” A century later Voltaire 
capped this description by the remark that the Holy Roman 
Empire was neither holy, nor Roman, nor an Empire. The 
Kaisers were never Alfreds or Akbars; but we must not forget 
their good work as levers who helped to uproot the feudal 
system—as promoters of those unique sources of German 
chivalry, riches, poetry, and architecture, the Crusades— 
as patrons of the civilising agencies of that fountain of 
Prussian greatness, the Teutonic Order, and protectors of 
nearly seventy cities, many of which, under the “ immediate” 
sovereignty of their distant overlord, became centres of 
wealth, industry, University life, literature, and art. 


Coronation 
Will he 





During the century that preceded the reign of Charles V. 
the reins of the Empire were always in unfit hands. The 
handsome and eloquent Sigismund (“Super Grammaticam’”’) 
might send Huss to the stake, but as a ruler he was a 
failure. His heir, Frederick the Pacific, reigned for fifty- 
three years, leaving nothing behind him but the device, 











he silences us by the word “short.” That adjective is also 
ready if we remark that the bibliography vouchsafed is utterly | 
insufficient, that the systematic absence of notes makes 
verification of the text impossible, that dates are few and far 
between, and genealogies non-existent. The author has 
previously dealt with portions of German history, and has 
published a collection of charters, Bulls, &c., so that if his 
“Literature” stops at writers like, say, Ranke and Giesebrecht, | 
we need not infer that he has shirked study of the necessary | 
Regesta, or the rest of that special science of German 
invention known as Quellenkunde, at which our easy-going 
scholarship persistently shrugs its shoulders, Mr. Henderson's 
speciality is direct narrative, in which he is always clear and 
picturesque. The average reader may dispense with comment 
when he reads that in the time of Tacitus the ladies of 
“smart” Roman society took to blond wigs in order to 
look like the Germans who had destroyed the legions of 








* A Short History of Germany. By Ernest F, Henderson. 2 vols. London: | 
Macmillan and Co. [17s.] } 





“ A.E.1.0.U.,” with which he even marked his clothes, by 
which he meant “ Alles Erdreich ist Oesterreich unterthan, ’ 
or the Latin “ Austriae est imperare omni universo”’: there 


| his ambition stopped, for he did not appear at a Diet for 


twenty-seven years, and lived near Vienna because the neigh- 
bourhood abounded in pears. His son, called in Germany 
“the last of the Knights,’ by the Italians ‘‘ Massimiliano 
pochi danari” from his being always in debt, is one of the 
most striking figures in history, but govern rightly he could 
not. Described by Machiavelli as being always in a state 
of violent bodily and mental fever, he kept his coun- 
cillors in the dark as to his diplomatie and _ political 
programme, which he re-edited from day today. However, he 
was a military reformer, and won the first battle of Guinegate, 
—thanks, for aught we know, to some Chief of the Staff. Our 
author gives an interesting portrait of this crowned dreamer, 
who wanted to be Pope, backed Perkin Warbeck, and was 
“ designated as eventual heir to the English throne,” of which, 
we think, Edward VI. was a preferable occupant. But we dev 
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bayrergeees singing birds, or of his hounds, of which he 
kept seven hundred and fifty couple: or how, in the middle 
of a bloody campaign, he wrote long instructions about a 
tame ibex in the Tyrol: or that, when charging his daughter 
with some political messages to our Henry VIII, he bid 
her likewise beg for “ deux beaux doghes femelles et ung 
masie.” Then Maximilian makes no sign as_ national 
evolution, as friend of art and science, with his prose epics, 
“Weisskunig” and “Theuerdank,” and his activities in 
medicine and music. Not a word is said of the metaphorical 
woodeuts by the Kaiser’s friend and Court-painter, Albert 
Direr, known as Maximilian’s “Triumphs,” or of the church 
of Innsbruck, designed by himself, with its matchless array of 
bronze statues, headed by our own Arthur as symbol of 


knighthood, keeping watch over the sculptured sarcophagus | 
in which the Imperial remains ideally, though not actually, | 


repose. Certain readers will sigh tor poisonings, throat- 
cuttings, and other bloody personal episodes which tessellate 
the annals of France and Italy; Mr. Henderson is not 
to blame if the Germans, with their many wars and risings, 
never made assassination a fine art. Analogous is the 
ease of the usual ewig wecbliche of the irregular category. 
The peccadillos of the German rulers were mostly of a diluted 
description. No Margrave or Rimischer Kaiser supported a 
Marozia, Nell Gwynne, or Jean Dubarry, and the not very 
numerous T'ransrhenane representatives of those Sultanas 
were, relatively speaking, modest, self-effacing persons. 


Frederick the Great, visiting the tomb of his ancestor, the 
Great Elector, said, ‘* Messieurs, celui-ci a fait de grandes 
choses.” Our author much abbreviates this potentate, giving 
only a couple of words, and two patches of paint on a bad 
map, to the experiment in African colonisation whereby 
Friedrich Wilhelm I. proved himself to be two centuries ahead 
of his time. Coming to Alter Fritz, the author excludes 
from his “Literature” the inimitable German classic 
Archenholtz with Carlyle, and the vast new edition of 
Frederick’s political and military correspondence in course 
of publication by the Berlin Academy, as well as the large- 


scale history of the King’s wars, by the Berlin General Staff, | 
Frederick's recent biographer, | 
| affectation of selfishness. 


now advancing to completion. 
Koser, is suitably approved, though we are not warned 
that this able writer is the Director of the Prussian 
State Paper Office. In the drum-and-trumpet business 
our book does not excel; allusion is made to the improve- 








: . | by students of Sybel. 
patriotic idealist, as central pillar of the German humanist | 


music of the pupil of old Quantz this author is better informed 
than in regard to Beethoven, whom he calls the “blind King 
of composers,” further making that deaf genius dedicate the 
“Eroica” Symphony to the memory of—the Duc d’Enghien. 


The account of the Bismarckian era is generally correct, 
and not too complimentary to Prussia: it should be read even 
Its value as a guide to contemporary 
German problems would have been greater if we had been told 
of the numerous territorial types of speech, intelligence, 
character, and habit, the survival of which in the twenty-six 
States has been so advantageous to the new Federation. 
An amusing slip is the application to the man of “blood 
and iron” of Sydney Smith’s remark that Lord Jobn 
Russ | was always ready to operate for the stone or take 
command of the Channel Fleet. The author’s vocabulary 
might be advantageously weeded of a few précieue elements; 
e.g., the fascinating word “dainty,” so indispensable in the 
“what to wear” column of a society journal, does not contri- 
bute to our appreciation of the artistic qualities of the house- 
hold gear of the age of Charlemagne. 





MOORE’S ALPINE JOURNALS.* 


Mr. A. W. Moore belongs to a generation of mountaineers 
whose ranks have beenthinned by the hand of time, and in which 
each year as it passes leaves fresh gaps. His chief exploits 
are seen through the mists of nearly forty years. Having 
first made the acquaintance of the Alps in 1860, he began his 
career as a climber in 1862, did brilliant work in 1864 and 
1865—though, indeed, his journals show that he was not then 
the expert he became in the early “ seventies ””—and also spent 
two seasons in the Caucasus. He was likewise the pioneer, if 
not the actual inventor, of winter climbing, and obviated the 
objection brought against this form of the sport on account of 
the shortness of the days by deliberately performing his climbs 
by night. His professional career was no less distinguished, 
and at the time of his death in 1887 he had just been appointed 
to the important post of Political and Secret Secretary 
at the India Office. All who knew him speak of the 
liveliness of his wit, and the warmth and generosity of 
heart which underlay his good-natured cynicism and an 
The same qualities of bright 


| humour and kindliness appear in these delightful Journals, 


ment in the trigger by which Pitt’s “wonderful man-of- | 
war” hinted at the modern needle-gun, but not to the | 


tactical innovations matured after the victory of Mollwitz, 
which gave “the myrmidons of Mars” 
field. The author generally calls a spade a spade; he does not 
mince the practical significance of the Royal declaration to the 
Minister Podewils,—* If honesty will help us, we will be honest | 
men; if duplicity is needed, then let us be rogues.” Shortly after 

the accession of the then “King of Strips” in 1740, the Bishop 

of Litge meddled with the minute Prussian territory of | 
Heristal. Scoffing at the pacific injunction of his advisers, | 
whose ideas on war—so he worded a Minute on their pacific 
memorandum—were “like the opinions of an Iroquois on 
astronomy,” Frederick settled the matter by a sudden inva- 
sion of the episcopal lands. Here Mr. Henderson is very 
‘short,” not only on the cunning with which, while making the 
necessary arrangements, the new ruler hoodwinked his sur- 
roundings at the Castle of Rheinsberg, but also as to how the 
Chancelries of Europe interpreted this unexpected thunderbolt 
as the harbinger of a “ prologue coming on.” Again, he utterly 
misreads the artful dodge by which, after the invasion of 
Silesia, the Prussian troops were smuggled into Breslau without 
firing a shot. The trickery of Klein-Schnellendorf, whereby 
the Austrians were bamboozled into the capitulation of 
Neisse, is properly labelled a “slough of intrigue”; but left 
out is the essential episode of the tent, when Alter Fritz 
checkmated the French Minister, Valory, by advoitly putting 
his foot on the memorandum of instruction which had acci- 
dentally dropped from that diplomatist’s pocket to the 
ground. The picture of Frederick’s milieu includes Voltaire, 
the artistic “swan of Padua,” Algarotti, and the “ flattener 
of the earti,” Maupertuis, with the dogs and horses of Sans 
Souci, and the mischievous charger ‘ Condé,’ who kicked a hole 
in the palace floor. On the flute performances, sonatas, and band | 





a new life in the battle- | 


and mingle with something sterner and less cnsouciant 
in the admirable sketch-portrait by Mr. E. R. Hughes 
which serves as frontispiece. Of his characteristic fun an 
amusing instance is recorded by a friend of his own genera- 
tion. When climbing in Wales for the first time Moore re- 
fused to believe that the people should be absolutely unable to 
understand English. Finding that all his remarks met the 


| invariable answer “ Dim Saesoneg,” he declared that those he 





addressed must be shamming, and determined to put their 
ignorance to a severe test. Meeting an old woman on the 
road, he made a profound reverence and addressed her with 
the words, “ Fairest of creation, I love you to distraction!” 
The inevitable answer, ‘“ Dim Saesoneg,” convinced him of the 


| fact that it was possible to live within a day’s journey by 


train from London and yet be wholly ignorant of the English 
language. 

Moore’s Journal for 1864 was privately printed, and has long 
been among the rarest and most valued treasures of an Alpine 
library. It is here reprinted intact, and forms chaps. 1-15, 
the remaining five chapters being taken from later Journals of 
1865 and 1872, which were placed at the editor’s disposal by 
the family. But although the charm and importance of the 
Journals themselves necessarily and rightly give its value to 
the handsome volume before us, it is not, as sometimes happens, 
merely a sumptuous reprint of a work the interest and rarity 
of which have given it a reputation sufficient to command a 
buying public. Mr. Kennedy's editing is of a kind which has 
seldom or never before fallen to the lot of a book of Alpine 
travel. Minute notes at the end of each chapter give the sub- 
sequent history of the peaks and passes with which the 
narrative deals, clear up any obscurities in the text, or supple- 
ment Moore’s descriptions in the light of modern topographical 
knowledge. The volume is also illustrated by close on fifty 
photographs, almost all admirable, many of which were 








* The Alps in 1864: a Private Journal. By A. = Edited by Alex, 
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taken expressly to illustrate the particular routes and points 
of view mentioned in the text, and so elucidate Moore’s 
minute accounts ; while not the least important feature of the 
book is the description of these illustrations, which fills no 
less than eighteen octavo pages of small print. The only 
photograph which does not come up to the gencral level is, 
unfortunately, one of the most important of all, illustrating 
as it does what is perhaps Moore’s most famous exploit,—the 
ascent of Mont Blanc from the Brenva Glacier. This view 
is not only from a weak negative, but is taken from a com- 
paratively low point on the Mont de la Brenva, so that the 
upper glaciers are much foreshortened. The description of 
this plate, too, is a little confused. A better view of the route 
taken is obtained from the summit of the Tour Ronde, at 
least as regards the upper and more important part, though 
the actual spot at which the rocky spur was struck cannot be 
seen from that point. We only mention this, however, 
because the plates are in most cases so wholly admirable. 


The illustrations are all the more interesting in that it is 
largely to photography that we owe that advance in Alpine 
topography which has marked the interval since Moore wrote, 
and to which he himself, by his accurate observation and 
minute description, in no small degree contributed. The value 
of photography in this connection is perhaps generally little 
recognised, but mountaineers who have ever been under the 
necessity of making out their own routes will be the first to 
recognise its importance. In the early “sixties,” indeed, climbing 
had many of the features of exploration. The mountains were 
but very imperfectly mapped, scantily reconnoitred and 
described, and in most cases mountaineers had no means of 
knowing the appearance of peaks, which present such different 
appearances when approached from different sides, except 
from personal observation and recollection. In many cases it 
was matter of uncertainty, when the summit of a pass was 
reached, on what particular valley or glacier the adventurers 
might find themselves looking down, almost always whether 
a descent on the further side could be accomplished in a 
manner such as to recommend itself to rational human 
beings. 

Moore made up for the deficient topographical knowledge 
of his day by a power of observation and memory which is 
but rarely found in the amateur climber, and which the habit 
of constantly relying on a professional for leadership certainly 
does not tend to foster. His power of description is equally 
accurate and vivid, a natural but not invariable consequent of 
the former gift. Occasionally, indeed, and even where he is 
most careful to be correct, he falls into the usual errors of 
the climbing annalist. Thus we may excuse him if the ice 
aréte on the Brenva route, which made such an impression on 
Melchor’s hardened nerves, affected his imagination too; 
but such is certainly the case. ‘We were on the top of a 
wall,” he writes, ‘the ice on the right falling vertically (I use 
the word advisedly), and on the left nearly se.” About the 
right-hand slope he is not far from the truth, but the left or 
south-western side of this remarkable ridge cannot, as is 
clearly seen from the Tour Ronde, exceed 45 degrees. Such 
exaggerations, however, are very rare, and he usually carried 
a clinometer in his pocket, a practice which has an astonish- 
ingly sobering effect on mountaineering narrative, and is one 
which we heartily recommend to our readers. Nevertheless, 
it is clear from his later Journals that in 1864 he was inclined 
to exaggerate difficulties, which is not to be wondered at 
seeing that up till then he had had little experience of serious 
climbing. 

Several of the ascents recorded were performed in com- 
pany with Whymper, and are recorded in his Scrambles. In 
these cases it is interesting to compare the accounts. In 
the first ascent of the Ecrins, for instance, we have an 
opportunity of observing which parts of that exciting climb 
affected the imagination of either most deeply. Thus Moore 
does not so much as mention Almer’s leap on the western aréte, 
immortalised by Whymper’sengraving. Dr. Kennedy says in a 
note that “there is no disagreement between the two accounts”; 
but this is hardly the case, for though both narratives were based 
on notes made at the time, and though Whymper had seen and 
quotes from Moore’s Journal, there are distinct discrepancies. 
Thus Whymper definitely states that in the ascent the party 


of attack was altered when they were yet on the rocks bel 

the aréte. Again, Moore asserts that Almer, when he } = 
through the snow crest and almost executed a rapid et : 
to the Glacier Noir, was roped; Whymper, that he had an 
himself and gone off in advance. The style in which -" 
narratives are written also differs widely, and without in po 
way wishing to disparage a work which is by common fei 
ranked among the classics of mountaineering literature we 
must confess that where Whymper’s account reads like a 
text-book, Moore’s reads like an epic. For in spite of the 
minuteness of the topographical description with which the four 
hundred odd pages of these Journals are crammed, and which 
constitutes their permanent contribution to Alpine explora. 
tion, the writer succeeds in bringing the actual conditions of 
the climb home to the reader in a manner calculated at times 
almost to take his breath away. He makes one believe that it 
would be possible to go and repeat the exact route merely 
from his description. It may be an erroneous impression, but 











of how many writers on mountaineering can it be said? Jy 
any case, as we follow him over the ice-wall, and along the 
arétes of the Hcrins, through the hurricanes on the Dom 

. . U 
across the awful barrier of the Moming Pass, and up the 
hanging glaciers of the Brenva, we feel as if we were ourselves 
standing amid the snows and rocks of the Alpine giants as we 
sit in ourarm-chair, waiting till the return of asummer holiday 
sends us once again to the happy hunting-ground, 





THE HOUSE OF PERCY.* 

Mr. BRENAN is an interesting writer, and he has produced an 
interesting, though unequal, book. Yet it may be doubted if 
these volumes constitute quite the work which it was desirable 
to place in Messrs. Freemantie’s series of monographs dealing 
with the great historic houses of Great Britain. For one 
thing, it was not originally written for the series, but was 
included as an afterthought. It is odd, also, to say the 
least, to find the editor of the series, Mr. Lindsay, admitting 
that he “has not had the opportunity of conferring with the 
author, with many of whose opinions and remarks he cannot 
altogether agree,” and declining responsibility for certain 
references to the “supposed plebeian origin of great statesmen 
who come within the scope of the narrative.’ Then Mr, 
Brenan is a most pronounced partisan in religious as weil 
as in ordinary politics. His tone aud temper may be im. 
perfectly gathered from this comparatively mild passage :— 
“The time was now at hand when Wolsey’s arrogance and 
Wolsey’s spies should torment Northumberland no more. The 
fall of the great Cardinal had begun. He had stepped blindly 
into the meshes which his enemies were spreading through so 
many years of patient hatred; and once trapped, age and intirmi- 
ties forbade all hope of his winning back to the paths of freedom 
and power. His voice, lately all-powerful at Court, was heard of 
Royal ears no more; his fate and the fate of England depended 
now upon the wheedling words of the wench that he had flouted, 
Mistress Anne Boleyn. And while a man, in time of victory, often 
shows forbearance towards the conquered, the triumphant woman 
rarely forgives her enemies. Mistress Boleyn was resolved to 
glut her vengeance upon the disgraced Minister, and in the ears 
of the libidinous King her lightest word was law.” 

Mr. Brenan is, of course, quite entitled to hold and express 
such views as these, although whoever reads them would do 
well to correct them by means of a reperusal of what Froude 
has written of the “libidinous” Monarch, or of a reading of 
the new and exhaustive study which Mr. Pollard has recently 
published. At the same time, they are out of place in a work 
which ought to have been, and by the great majority of 
1eaders will be taken as, an impartial narrative. 

The first half of the first volume, dealing with the history of 
the house of Percy in its days of romantic struggle, is the most 
interesting portion of Mr. Brenan’s work. After that period 
there is a decadence which Mr. Brenan scarcely exaggerates :— 
“ From being a line of rugged warriors the Earls of Northumber- 
land became, firstly a line of courtiers, and subsequently (after 
they had experienced the perfidy of Princes) one of broad-minded 
statesmen. Strength of arm gave place to subtlety of mind; but 
with the growth of their intellectual powers, the Percies began to 
fail in bodily stamina, and to become as physically weak as they 
were mentally vigorous. The bloody Wars of the Roses could not 
destroy this fruitiul stock while still rooted in its congenial North; 
but once transplanted to city soil, and trained in the new fashions 





* 4 History of the House of Percy, from the Earliest Times down to the Present 





actually reached the eastern ridge and followed it for half an 
hour before beating a retreat; while Moore says that the line 
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izabethan and early Stuart times, it withered lamentably, 


El ; Apes a 2 
wh well-nigh perished altogether. What a difference exists 
- e picture of young Hotspur, that ‘infant Mars in 


Tee ethos: leading the assault upon Berwick while not 
oak fe his teens, and the sickly Earl Josceline, learned in many 
aati, yet doomed to die in early manhood, the last male of his 
line.” 
Daring as he is occasionally, even to the verge of eccen- 
tricity, in some of his theories, Mr. Brenan shows commend- 
able caution in declining hurriedly to accept the theory of the 
origin of the Percies given by Dugdale :—* This ancient and 

right noble family do derive their descent from Mainfred de 
Percy, which Mainfred came out of Denmark into Normandy 
before the adventure of the famous Rollo thither.” He con- 
tents himself with dating the history of the house of 
Northumberland from the historic certainty that at the 
coming to England of William the Conqueror in 1066 the 
Percies were firmly settled upon Norman territory. William 
de Perci, Count of Caux and Poictiers, then chief of his 
name, held the chateau of Perci, near Villedieu, in what is 
now the arrondissement of St. L6, department of La Manche, 
together with great estates in both Lower and Upper 
Normandy. This William—nicknamed Als-gernons, or With- 
the- Whiskers, presumably from his having adopted the Saxon 
fashion of allowing hair to grow on his face—seems to have 
been endowed with the most notable of the characteristics— 
alike the worst and the best—of his race. He was a Hotspur 
before his time, obstinate, masterful, yet with the instincts 
of a statesman as well as of a soldier. He died in the First 
Crusade. His immediate successors, Henry, second Lord 
Percy of Alnwick, who defeated the Scots in the great 
battle of Neville’s Cross, and Henry, third Lord Percy, that 
“small warrior with the large heart,” were also able men. 
The third Henry Perey, who became the first Earl of 
Northumberland, and his son Hotspur are best known to 
glory and tragedy through their long struggle with the 
Douglases, followed by that alliance which brought both 
houses to grief at the battle of Shrewsbury. It is hardly 
possible not to entertain a suspicion that Hotspur, if not 
his father, foreseeing the Wars of the Roses, contemplated 
the possibility of reviving the old independent kingdom of 
Northumbria with a Perey dynasty on the throne. If such 
an ambition was ever cherished, it was, of course, crushed at 
Shrewsbury. After this the Percies are found taking their 
sides and losing their lives in the various struggles, such as the 
Wars of the Roses and the conflict between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism, which made up the “ official” history of 
England for many a day. On the whole, the Percies were on the 
side of moderation and compromise. As Mr. Lindsay puts it, 
“Catholic but not Ultramontane; monarchical but steadfast 
opponents of tyrants; they contributed more than their share 
to the development of the National Church and Constitution. 
Heroes in war, pioneers of learning, martyrs for religion, are 
ull represented by Percies.” Mr, Brenan is seen at his best 
both as a narrator and as a controversialist when he is re- 
telling the stories of the “ magnificent” fifth Earl, who played 
his part on the Field of the Cloth of Gold; of the 
“unhappy ” sixth, who was the rival of Henry VIII. for the 
affections of Anne Boleyn; and of the still more unfortunate 
seventh, who was executed in the reign of Elizabeth for his 
supposed share in the “ Catholic plot” and the Rising in the 
North, but really, Mr. Brenan will have it, to gratify the hatred 
of Cecil. Yet this Percy was blessed in his wife :— 

“Rarely indeed has the world seen such an example of wifely 
devotion as that shown by Lady Northumberland. When the 
Rising of the North collapsed, she might have remained safely in 
England, like Westmoreland’s wife, and left her husband to bear 
alone the burden of his rashness. But neither fear of the future 
nor the entreaties of the Harl could induce her to turn her 
palfrey’s head from what she deemed the path of duty. She had 
been ‘as great a reb@l as any one of them,’ she declared; and so 
she joined in the flight across the Border, shared her lord’s hard- 
ships until treachery parted them, and endured all the misery 
and sufiering which followed with a courage that moved even 
Cecil’s callous heart to adiniration.” 

My. Brenan’s second volume is interesting and varied rather 
than romantic, like the careers of the later Earls of Northum- 
berland. The “ Wizard Eavl,’ for example, had his troubles ; 
he was aecused of complicity in the Gunpowder Plot. Yet he 
seems to have known the secret of “ good living,” at least as it 
was then understood :— 

“Northumberland had never been a believer in the theory that 
asceticism promotes intellectual strength; and like most of the 


great English wits and scholars of the day, he looked with no 
unfriendly eye upon the comforts and convivialities of the table. 
In the Tower his hospitality was well-nigh as abundant as it had 
been at Essex House or Syon, albeit the guests bidden to his 
board were not so numerous. The cost of his larder and cellar, 
while he remained in prison, rarely fell below £1,400,—that is to 
say, about £7,000 of modern money. His wines were of many 
kinds, including French, Rhenish, and Greek, with Muscatel, Hypo- 
cras, Malmsey, Canary,and Sherry. For the benefit of his friends 
and visitors, he went to the expense of keeping three stables of 
horses,—one on ‘Tower Hill, another in the Minories (within 
sight of his daily promenade), and a third in Drury Lane.” 

Mr. Brenan enters at too great length into the story of James 
Percy, the Dublin “ trunkmaker” who on the death of the 
eleventh Earl asserted his right to be regarded as heir-male of 
the old house of Percy, and of Francis Percy, the Cambridge 
“ stonecutter” who made a similar claim with equal ill-luck. Mr. 
Brenan believes that the best right to the (twelfth) Earldom at 
that time was that of Alan Percy of Beverley, who traced his 
descent from Josceline Percy, fourth and youngest son of the 
fourth Earl. With his death, probably in 1687, the heirship of 
Northumberland fell once more into doubt :— 

“ But now that parish registers, wills, deeds, and the like are 
being searched with a thoroughness and disinterestedness un- 
known to past generations, it is by no means impossible that a 
male heir of Northumberland may even at this late day succeed 
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in proving his claim to the dormant Earldom of 1377. 

Amusing and socially “typical” are the matrimonial 
adventures and projects of Lady Elizabeth Percy, daughter of 
Josceline, the eleventh Earl, who became Duchess of Somerset. 
Her granddaughter, also Elizabeth, married in 1740 Sir Hugh 
Smithson, the descendant of a haberdasher. He was created 
the first Duke of Northumberland. Duchess Elizabeth died 
in London on the sixtieth anniversary of her birthday, 
December 5th, 1776 :— 

“In spite of a certain frank vulgarity peculiar to her generation, 
she appears to have been a woman of high spirits and considerable 
literary attainments. Her letters to Queen Charlotte, as well as 
to her husband and children, have none of the correctness and 
grace displayed in the epistles of her mother, the Duchess of 
Somerset, but they possess, on the other hand, both originality 
and humour, qualities wholly lacking in the stilted compositions 
of the elder lady. She had a pretty skill in bouts-rimés and 
similar versification, of which a type survives in her well-known 
‘Lines on a Buttered Muffin,’ written for the volume of society 
rhymes collected by her friend Lady Miller at Batheaston. 
Goldsmith was her favourite poet, and wrote, at her suggestion, 
his ballad of ‘ Edwin and Angelina,’ afterwards published in ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield’ as ‘The Hermit.’ ” 

Of the “new” Northumberlands, who, in spite of their 
inheriting through the female line, have undoubted St. 
Lo blood in their veins, Mr. Brenan writes pleasantly, and, it 
may be hoped, prophetically :—* The fresh and fruitful branch 
engrafted upon the parent tree has thriven broadly and well; 
the proud old sap mingles freely with the new; stock and 
scion have united their finest qualities and are at one.” 





NOVELS. 


THE SEA LADY.* 


By his latest venture Mr. Wells maintains, if he does not 
enhance, his position as one of the most stimulating and in- 
genious of our romancers. Here, as so often, his method is a 
blend of the obvious and the unexpected. Mr. Wells, as it 
were, frankly admits that there is nothing new under the sun 
in the way of plots, but by his treatment and “working out”’ 
he makes an idea entirely his own, like those composers who 
borrow a theme, but embroider thereon a succession of varia- 
tions so wonderful and fascinating that their debt is forgotten 
or redeemed. Such has been Mr. Wells’s method in The 
Invisible Man, in The War of the Worlds, in his recent story 
of the trip to the moon, and he has once more adopted it in 
The Sea Lady, which is superficially nothing more than a 
new version of the legend of which the most sympathetic and 
romantic exposition is to be found in Undine, while its 
tenacious vitality is attested to this day by exhibits at 
village shows. Mr. Wells’s Sea Lady is in appearance a mer- 
maid of the most orthodox type—desinit in piscem mulier 
formosa superne—with golden hair, alluring eyes, and a 
wonderful smile. And she is immortal. But there all re- 
semblance to her predecessors abruptly ends. Given Mr. 
Wells as showman, it was bound to, and we do not often quarrel 








* The Sea Lady. By H, G. Wells. London: Methuen and Co. [6s.1 
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with the deviations which lend this eccentric fantasy its 
peculiar flavour. 

Mr. Wells’s mermaid, it should be premised, is not captured, 
but pretends to be rescued—when in reality she is rescuing 
her would-be preservers—on the exceedingly flimsy pretext 
that she is suffering from cramp! And readers of Mr, 
Wells’s stories will not be in the least surprised to learn that 
the incident occurs in broad daylight at Sandgate, or that the 
family into which she is thus precipitated belongs to the most 
conventional category of the ‘“ mediocracy,” to borrow an 
expressive malapropism. The initial drafts on the credulity 
of the reader are positively mountainous. Miss Doris 
Thalassia Waters—for that is her name—is in regard to 
structure strictly chimerical, but so far from being a pathetic 
or romantic figure, she at once reveals herself to be nothing 
more or less than a mischief-making minx, with a remarkable 
talent for chiffons. In the opening chapters Mr. Wells, 
emancipated for the nonce from the obsession of the cult of 
“efficiency,” from which he has suffered a good deal of late, 
deals in a spirit of irresponsible frivolity—with occasional lapses 
into seriousness—with the advent of this “mystical monster 
marine.” Ina most engaging digression he explains how it 
came about that the mermaid was intimately acquainted with 
modern fiction. The refusal of the sensational Press to 
take up the matter is accounted for by a subtly satiric 
touch. When a rising young journalist has satisfied him- 
self of the incontrovertible genuineness of the mermaid, he 
s brought up with a round turn by his employer :— 

“*Do you think we’re going to make our public believe any- 

thing simply because it’s true? They know perfectly well what 
they are going to believe and what they aren’t going to believe, 
and they aren’t going to believe about mermaids—you bet your 
hat! I don’t care if the whole confounded beach was littered with 
mermaids.—Not the whole Confounded Beach! We've got our 
reputation to keep up...... Stuff that the public won’t believe 
aren’t Facts. Being true only makes ‘em worse. They buy our 
paper to swallow it, and it’s got to go down easy.’ ” 
The Bunting family—especially Mrs. Bunting—are worthy of 
the creator of the immortal Mr. Hoopdriver in The Wheels of 
Chance. For in spite of the tremendous shock administered 
to her sense of propriety, Mrs. Bunting remains throughout 
true to her social code and ideals, In his wildest flights Mr. 
Wells never altogether abandons his logical and circum- 
stantial method. Witness the following dialogue in Mrs. 
Bunting’s boudoir :— 

«© And don’t you have Tea?’ cried Miss Glendower, startled.— 

‘How can we ? ’°—‘ But do you really mean— ? ’—‘ I’ve never tasted 
tea before. How do you think we can boil a kettle?’—‘ What a 
strange—what a Wonderful World it must be!’ cried Adeline. 
And Mrs. Bunting said, ‘I can hardly imagine it without Tea. 
It’s worse than—I mean it reminds me—of Abroad.’ Mrs. Bunting 
was in the act of refilling the Sea Lady’s cup. ‘I suppose,’ she 
thought suddenly, ‘as you’re not used to it—. It won’t aifect 
your diges—.’ She glanced at Adeline and hesitated. ‘But it’s 
China tea.’” 
Adeline Glendower is Mrs. Bunting’s niece, an orphan heiress, 
highly educated and extremely earnest, who knows all about 
the condition of the poor, and is engaged to Harry Chatteris, an 
attractive, versatile, well-connected young man with a past, 
who, after essaying the Higher Journalism, has developed 
political ambitions and embraced Philanthropic Liberalism. 
Adeline, whom Mrs. Bunting enthusiastically describes as 
“ Marcella come to life,” is likely to prove an ideal partner and 
helpmate, but what can intellect and strenuousness (without 
the saving grace of humour) avail against the seductions of 
an immortal ? 


So far the story—apart from an occasional spirt of sardonic 
humour, or an explosion of seriousness like the ferocious 
indictment of golf on pp. 86-87—has proceeded in the 
spirit of fantastic comedy, and we cannot forbear from 
expressing the regret that the author did not carry 
it through to the end in this spirit. But once Chatteris 
is brought within her “sphere of influence,’ the Sea 
Lady displays herself in new and unexpected colours. She 
ceases to be the chimerical minx, and reveals herself in the 
formidable light of the eternal and unconquerable Aphrodite, 
whose utterances are charged with elemental passion; and as 
an inevitable result of this volte-face, an extravaganza 
shot with satire merges in what might be called a 
problem fairy tale with a tragic ending. The serious- 
ness with which the dénouement is faced is best illus- 


at the expense of Chatteris’s priggish fiancée, and paints 
distress, once she is confronted by the full Significance of i 
lover’s defection, with sympathy and even pathos. With 2 
respect for Mr. Wells's immense talent, we cannot but think 
that he has committed an artistic blunder, to put it no hiche 
in this tangential resort to what, for all its enue 
grotesqueness of detail, is a really tragic situation, The 
structure of the story, in short, reminds one of the structure 
of amermaid. No doubt it is arguable that, as an allegory 
the story in its later development is quite in acouvhinen aah 
experience, and that, given a susceptible philanthropist 
intellectuality never has a chance against charm, Still, the 
relearning of this very obvious lesson is dearly purchased by 
the sacrifice of the excellent fooling and high-spirited 
absurdity which abound in the earlier chapters of this 
brilliant but ill-eompounded fantasia. 








Jair the Apostate. By A.G. Hales. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
This is the story of Samson, filled out with some curious 
modernities. Among other things, we have the Anti-Semite spirit, 
Jair, who is represented as the prime mover in the betrayal of 
Samson, is made to be the father of all those who lend money 
upon usury. He is even described, by a peculiarly audacious stroke 
of fancy, as the inventor of the sign of the three golden balls, 
meaning, “There is gold inside for myself, for my wife, and for 
the stranger that calleth upon me in distress—at a price” As for 
the style in which this queer tale is told, it must be seen in bulk 
to be appreciated. A stranger mixture of the Biblical with 
twentieth-century fine English we have never seen. “When the 
Assyrian had ceased speaking, Samson said: ‘Thou hast indeed 
brought me news, O traveller; now, if thou art a man’s son and 
no weakling, veil not thine eyes, but look me in the face, for I love 
not a coward.’ ..... It was moonlight in the Valley of Sorek, 
Like the eye of God the beautiful moon lay in the breast of the 
boundless blue.” But, as we have said, extracts do not represent 
this strange compound. 

A Modern Monarch. By Frank C. Lewis. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.)—The story seems to us to lack unity. The real subject, we 
take it, is meant to be the exclusion of love by ambition, and the 
tardy discovery that the more worthy has been ousted by the less, 
This is well enough done. The very difficult situation where 
Muriel Bainbridge plays, so to speak, her last card is excellently 
managed, while the conclusion is left just as it should be. But 
then the treachery of Gilles and the savage animosity of Lady 
Constance occupy too large a space. These things can but make 
an episode, and for an episode they are too much emphasised. 
The reader ought not to have his attention too strongly diverted 
from Caesar and the error that has confused his life. But this is 
not a serious drawback in view of the considerable merits of the 
book. It is asincere and serious study of life, and, therefore, a 
decided relief from the frivolous and erotic fiction with which we 
are now being surfeited. 

The Mystery of the Sea. By Bram Stoker. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—Mr. Bram Stoker in his new novel omits no element to— 
** Harrow up thy soul; freeze thy young blood ; 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres; 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 


And each particular hair to stand an end 
Like quills upon the fretful porpentine.” 


The glances of the seer, the sight of a shroud tightly wound round 
an unconscious gentleman’s body, a buried treasure, ghostly 
apparitions, a kidnapping, anda comfortable amount of killing, — 
such are the principal ingredients of this blood-curdling romance. 
There are plenty of “trimmings” in the shape of secret passages, 
rising tides, caves, &c., and although perhaps “the butter’s spread 
too thick,” still the tangle is generally well managed, and every 
now and then the reader contrives to get a thrill. The moral of 
the book is as follows. If you are an American millionairess and 
your Embassy gets a hint of a desperado’s plot to capture you, do 
not set all your energies to preventing the said Embassy affording 
you proper protection. Above all, do not sit alone at night in a 
castle in Scotland which you know quite well is honeycombed 
with secret passages. The scrimmage at the end of the book 
takes a great deal of believing, but the ends of justice are 
miraculously attained, and the book, as is essential to a work of 
this kind, ends with the discomfiture of the wicked and the great 
prosperity of the hero and heroine. 

The Branded Prince. By Weatherby Chesney. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—-The second chapter of this book is headed “The 
Dissecting-Room at Barney’s,” so the intelligent reader will at 
once perceive that this novel also is of the thrilling order. We 
confess to being just a little tired of mysterious Indian gems, 
though these (there area pair of them) are differently managed 





trated by the fact that Mr. Wells ceases to indulge in raillery 


from most others. However, plus c’est digérent, plus c'est la 
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méme chose, and we confess to wishing that magic jewels could 


have a “close time,” like pheasants. Nevertheless, this is not a 
bad book to take on a holiday, when one wants a novel just to 
skim through and forget. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE UNSPEAKABLE SCOT. 

The Unspeakable Scot. By 'T. W.H. Crosland. (Grant Richards. 
53,) Mr. Crosland has not the temper of Charles Lamb or William 
Hazlitt, and in this book, which is meant for the demolition of 
the “typical” Scotsman, he does not wield the rapier of either, 
but falls back on the bludgeon of “ Junius,” who declared roundly 
that the Scotch as a people are very dirty, very drunken, never 
look one in the face, and never tell the truth. Whether he is 
quite in earnest in his wholesale depreciation of Burns, Scott, and 
Carlyle—even Stevenson in his eyes is but a splendid failure—it 
would be difficult to say. But if Mr. Crosland meant seriously to 
«frame an indictment against a nation,’ he ought to have found 
something less grotesquely insolent to say of Scotsmen than that 
they are “a people whose distinguishing trait is fundamental 
lewdness.” Mr. Crosland seems to have a special dislike for certain 
living Scotsmen who have come to the front in journalism, letters, 
and politics, although he has made the curious mistake of including 
in their number Mr. William Canton, the poet, who has no Scotch 
blood in his veins. Mr. Crosland’s taste and accuracy may be 
judged by his description of Lord Rosebery in the House of Lords. 
“In appearance he is of about the build and body of a draper. His 
yoice is that of an anemic curate. There are always tears in it at 
the wrong places, and on the whole it makes you laugh. And, 
having spoken, he trots out like a Scotch sparrow, and with hat 
a-tilt and arms under his coat-tails poses himself perkily on the 
steps of the entrance to St. Stephen’s Hall and waits for his 
carriage to take him off to the station, and so to Epsom or Nice.” 
For the rest, Mr. Crosland’s book is a dull repetition of the old 
assaults on the inhabitants of Scotland for thrift, inordinate 
whisky-drinking, and other sins of omission and commission. 











WITH THE ARABS IN TENT AND TOWN. 

With the Arabs in Tent and Town. By Archibald Forder. 
(Marshall Brothers.)—Mr. Forder is quite right in pleading 
that the work of a pioneer in missionary enterprise must not 
be judged by its results. We do not see that his journeys in 
various regions east of the Jordan brought about a single conver- 
sion from Islam to Christianity; at the same time, we can well 
believe that they produced an effect. Something may have been 
done by the sale and distribution of the Scriptures, though there 
is some doubt about the wisdom of this proceeding, while the 
motives of the purchasers or receivers are greatly mixed. 
Anyhow, there was the sight of a courageous man very much in 
earnest about his religion, and undergoing all kinds of hardship 
and trouble for its sake. That could hardly fail to impress the 
observer, all the more so because this is not the sort of Christian 
that the Moslem has the most opportunity of seeing. Regarded 
as a book of adventurous travel, this story of life among the Arabs 
is decidedly interesting. Some of Mr. Forder’s experiences were 
highly exciting; there was the affair at Jowf, for instance, when 
one of the walls of the chief’s mud house was weakened by the 
rain and fell, unfortunately, inward, and damaged the chief con- 
siderably. Popular opinion, of course, attributed the disaster to 
the presence of the Christian, and Mr. Forder’s life was for some 
time in considerable danger. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


oe 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] , 





Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. XXVIII. (1V. of Supplement). 
(A. and C. Black.)—Very nearly one-sixth of this volume is given 
to the subjects of “Electricity,” “Electricity Supply,’ and 
“Electro-Chemistry.” The practical application of this force to 
the purposes of life may be said to date from after the appearance 
of the ninth edition. Telegraphy, of course, is the great; exception, 
though there were isolated attempts in other directions. A 
Vermont blacksmith made an electric car in 1835, and Robert 
Davidson, of Aberdeen, three years later constructed a locomotive 


which was destroyed by jealous devotees of steam. But the 
serious history of electric traction begins with 1879. Mr. L. 


Duncan, who writes on this subject, comes to the conclusion that 
electricity compares favourably with steam for passenger, but not 








for heavy freight traffic. The total capital of British electrical 
undertakings was, in 1890, £123,636,602, Government telegraphs 
and telephones not being reckoned in this sum. “Elevators” 
are another recent development, varying in complexity from 
the simple contrivance by which hay is piled on a rick to the 
electric elevators of the Central London Railway. Great progress 
has also been made in gas-lighting and fuel. The incandescent 
burner was practically called into active existence by the rivalry 
of electricity, and may be said, without any indication of a prefer- 
ence for one kind of illumination or the other, to be a very great 
addition to the conveniences of life. We see that Professor Lunge 
is not hopeful about the future of Mond gas. In pure science 
the most important articles are “Line Geometry,” by Mr. J. B. 
Grace; “Non-Euclidean Geometry,” by the Hon. B. A. W. 
Russell; “Analytic Functions,’ by Mr. H. F. Baker; and 
“Functions of Real Variables,’ by Professor A. E. H. Love. 
In “Geology ” there is no very important change or advance to 
record, except, indeed, in the tragic chronicle of voleanic eruptions 
and earthquakes. One of the most terrible of these phenomena 
occurred after the article was in print; but this was not equal in 
the magnitude of its effect to the outburst of Krakatoa, with its 
frightful tale of thirty-six thousand deaths. In “ Geography” 
there has been a great advance in the system of study, while the 
catalogue of discoveries, put together as it is in this article, is of 
imposing length. In the province of biography the most im- 
portant item is “Gladstone,” by Mr. G. W. E. Russell, an ad- 
mirable piece of work, of which it would be difficult to speak too 
highly, so skilfully has the author contrived to express sympathy 
and avoid partisanship. We may also mention “ Emerson,” by 
Professor H. Van Dyke; “ Espartero,” by A. E. Houghton (both 
names seem to take us back a very long way) ; “ Fawcett,” by 
Mr.T.Seccombe; “FitzGerald” and “Flaubert,” both by Professor 
Gosse ; “ Gambetta,’ by Dr. Garnett; and “Garfield,” by Pro- 
fessor McMaster. Mr. Bodley’s article on “France” must not be 
forgotten. 


Britain for the British. By Robert Blatchford. (Clarion Press. 
3d.)—Surely this is not a wholly appropriate title for a manifesto 
of Socialism. Socialism must be cosmopolitan, not national. 
“ Britain for the British” has a patriotic ring, and patriotism is only 
individualism enlarged. When the new Social Order is established 
it must be for all civilised men. Capital must have no refuge; 
give it apied & terre, and it will make itself dangerous. We do 
not quite understand Mr. Blatchford’s method. Socialists do not 
wish to take property by force; he says land is to be nationalised, 
but by purchase. We can only say that any one who reads and 
accepts the denunciations of chap. 5 (“ Landlords’ and People’s 
Rights”) will think the author’s suggestion of purchase—of life 
interest only, it is true—very illogical. We cannot see much 
difference between the opinions expressed here and elsewhere and 
Proudhon’s famous “ Property is theft.” However, it is a waste of 
time to argue these points. Another opinion expressed by Mr. 
Blatchford can be more easily examined. Wecan grow all the food 
wanted for our population, he tells us, in England. “ We havein 
Great Britain and Ireland about 33,000,000 acres of cultivable 
land. Deduct 9,000,000 for wheat, and we have 24,000,000 acres 
left for vegetables, fruit, cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry.” And 
he asks triumphantly, “Can any man say, in the face of these 
figures, that we are incapable of growing our own wheat?” Let 
us look at these figures. England and Wales—we will put Scot- 
land and Ireland out of the calculation; neither of them has any 
large area of wheat-growing land—have a population of about 
31,000,000. Mr. Blatchford thinks that “less than 9,000,000 
acres of wheat land” would produce wheat enough for 40,0000,0U0 ; 
proportionately, therefore, about 6,100,000 acres would sutfice 
for 31,000,000 inhabitants. Now the amount of arable land 
in England is about 8,650,000 acres. Not more than a quartei 
of this, roughly speaking, can grow wheat in any one year. 
There must be a rotation of crops,—two white crops in 
period of four years, two various, but not corn of any kind 
If we are to have 6,100,000 acres under wheat every year, 
we must have a total of 24,400,000, almost exactly the area under 
crops and grass (24,763,000 according to the return of 1899). ‘To 
make up his total, therefore, Mr. Blatchford must have all the 
grass-land in England broken up! And he professes to instruct 
the people on economic questions ! 

Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic. By Henry Austin Clapp. 
(Gay and Bird. 7s. 6d. net.)—Not a few of the play 
criticised in this volume are unknown to us; but Mr. Clapp has 
the art of saying what attracts and enlightens even about the 
unknown; when he happens to come upon some familiar subject, 
we recognise at once with what discrimination, insight, and justice 
he writes. Mr, Clapp treats of the American stage; but in the 
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early days of his experience this stage was very largely English. 
Pieces were imported from this country, and our great actors, 
with not a few who were not great, went over there. Native 
American actors and actresses of real distinction are but few. Mr. 
Clapp is not able to apply the epithet “great” to any native-born 
actress except Charlotte Cushman. Of actors he would put, we 
gather, in the front rank Edwin Booth and William Warren. 
Against these must be set a long list of foreign artists,—Adelaide 
Neilson, Carlotta Leclerq, Madame Ristori, Ellen Terry, on the 
one hand, and on the other, Fechter, Salvini, C. J. Mathews, 
Sothern, and Irving. Mr. Clapp’s criticisms on their performances 
are full of taste and penetration. Perhaps the fullest and 
ablest is that on Sir Henry Irving. The subject is one of great 
difficulty. That an actor of whom it has been tersely said that he 
can neither talk nor walk should have risen to the first rank is 
indeed a perplexing problem. His “oddities of utterance,” says 
our critic, “are no more English than they are Choctaw; some- 
times they suggest Cornwall, sometimes Devonshire, sometimes 
Northern Vermont ...... the dialect is substantially his own, 
developed out of his own throat and brain through the operation 
of the familiar law of the survival of the unfittest.” As for his 
walk, it is by common consent a caricature. Where, then, is the 
secret of his greatness? It lies, we are told, in his remarkable 
countenance, in his artistic sense, in his incessant absorption in 
his part, and, above all, in his great intellectual force. Besides 
criticism of individual actors, Mr. Clapp makes some very just 
remarks on the drama generally, as it is, and as it should and 
might be. He tells a curious story of Fechter, whom some of our 
readers will remember as a notable Hamlet. Fechter never could 
rid himself of his strong French accent. It would appear from 
this anecdote that his knowledge of English left very much to be 
desired. He quoted, in the course of a discussion about Hamlet's 
character with Mr. Clapp himself, the Ghost’s words, “I come to 
whet thy almost blunted purpose.” He understood “whet” as 
identical with “ wet,” and interpreted it as meaning to cool and 
reduce the excessive flame of Hamlet’s zeal. Of the meaning of 
“blunted” he seems not to have had any idea at all. 


A History of Ancient ears Literature. By Harold N. Fowler, 
Ph.D. (Hirschfeld Brothers. 6s. net.)—This is a useful text- 
book, as comprehensive and complete as anything that can be 
found of the same size and price, and adequate in respect both of 
knowledge of the subject and taste. The reasoning by which 
Professor Fowler would prove the composite nature of the Iliad 
seems to us inconclusive. Poets are not so logical as to make a 
“catalogue of the ships” unlikely even in the tenth year of the 
war; “tenth,” too, is obviously a conventional number; the scene 
of Helen and Priam on the walls may be defended simply on 
account of its picturesqueness. The chapter on Euripides is a 
well-conceived and clearly expressed appreciation of the dramatist. 
A few lines might have been advantageously given to the inter- 
esting subject of the poet’s metrical practice. The difference in 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 
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the iambic verse between the early plays, the Alcestis and the 
Medea, and the later dramas, such as the Iphigenias, is so strongly 
marked that it cannot be accidental. 


Quaker Pioneers in Russia. By Jane Benson. (Headley Brothers. 
2s. 6d.)—It would be interesting to speculate on the attraction 
which the Quakers seem to have had for a Russian Emperor, so 
emphatically contrasted with all their aspirations and ideas; it 
may have been the fascination of the unlike. It is easy enough 
to understand why the liking should have been reciprocated. No 
man is too large-minded not to feel flattered by the attentions of 
au Emperor; and then there was the charm of unbounded possi- 
bilities of doing good. Here was a friendly despot, who disposed 
of difficulties by his simple fiat. Thanks to him, they would be 
able to start some years in advance of what would be possible to 
less favoured people; the pioneering was done forthem. Whether 
there was any real saving in the end is another matter which we 
are not here called upon to discuss. Let it suffice to say that this 
book, drawn from letters written at the time, and illustrated by 
sketches taken on the spot, has been put together by the daughter 
of one of the managers of the enterprise—a model farm, it may 
be called, near St. Petersburg—and that it is well worth reading. 





The Origin of the Knowledge of Right and Wrong. By Franz 
Brentano. Translated by Cecil Hague. (A. Constable and Co. 
5s. net.)—In a famous passage Sophocles says— 


“del mote 
Gi taira Kovdels olde ef drou ’Pavn”— 
and most of us are inclined to agree, although it may be said that 
to a believer in Revelation the doubt is whether the laws of right 
and wrong are divine ordinances, or eternally existing ordinances 
divinely revealed. Apart from this consideration, this is a well- 
thought-out and well-expressed essay, 


ectltcictenrningidh Minnie Eat 


70 Illustrations, Cloth Binding. Post-free, ls, 
trom 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


EYE-STRAIN! 


Consultations free of charge. 





BONUS YEAR, 1902. 
PAID IN CLAIMS More than £11,500,000 


NATIONAL ACCUMULATED FUND Exceeds £5,700, 000 
PT | ete itt tenet net, 


be made as at 20th November, 1902, and all Assurances 

INSTITUTION : previously etfected and then existing will participate, 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com: 

FOR MUTUAL bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 


LIFE ASSURANCE. vision for old age. 
No, 48 Gracecuurcy Street, Lonpox, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE |. 
(Small Poa, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &e,) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,450,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A, VIAN, Secretary. 
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BY SPECIAL 
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E. DENT and CO. Ltd, 
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61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. E.C, 
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Col. the Hon. Seame C. Digby. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
vebold and Capital Redemption Poli Policies issued, 
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nen including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, 
tion of business. E 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


— to 
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starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
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MILLER AND SONS, LTD., | 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 

Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 
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in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 
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UDLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS WILL shortly PROCEED to APPOINT the HEAD- 
MASTER to this School. 

The present School premises and Head-Master’s house have recently been 

eneted in the residential part of Dudley at a cost of £11,000. There are large 
recreation grounds attaclred. 

The Governors desire thut the Educational Curriculum shall be such as fully 
to qualify boys for a business career, and also those boys who desire to enter 
the Birmingham University by the aid of Scholarships attached to the School. 

The Governors attach great importance to the training of character, and in 
this respect would wish the Head-Master to take a personal interest in the 
Boys’ sports. 

Candidates must have graduated at one of the principal Universities, and be 
under 35 years of age. 

The Salary is £150 a year, and a capitation fee which will average about 50s. 
per scholar, together with a residence (unfurnished) which adjoins the School. 
The Schoo! aecommedation is 150, and about 70 boys are now in attendance. 

Canvassing the Governors pers sonally will disqualify. 

Candidates should forward their applications, together with copies of 
testimonials, to the Chairman of Geum care of the undersigned, on or 
before the Ist day of September next. 

By order of the Governors, 
ALBERT MORTON, Clerk. 
15 Birmin 


EREFORD Cz ATHE DRAL 


| 1381.—A Public School, of small size, with } 
Junior House, £55 per annum ; 


gham Road, Dudley. 
SCHOOL, Founded ante 


arge Scholarship endowment. 
Sor4 


Terms: School House, £65 per annum ; 
Vacancies in September. —Apply, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 

TIESB. ADEN.—PUPIL WILLING to AS SSIST one 


HALF TERMS in small School. All 


\ hour daily RECEIVED on 
Highest references.—Miss HARCOURT, 


linguistic and musical advantages. 
Sesay ne House. 


library 





G, Ww R. MEC H: ANIC Ss’ INSTT’ r UT ION, SWIN INDON, Ww IL T'S 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 
4 her: COUNCIL of this INSTITUTION INVITE 
. APPLICATIONS for the POST of LIBRARIAN, 
Salary £150 per annum. Age under 40 years. 
Candidates must possess the following qualifications: A public 
training, a good education, and a good knowledge of English literature. 
Forms ¢ ft ap plication (on which alone applications will be received) may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 
Applications to be sent in not later than SATURDAY, AUGUST 30th, 1902. 
H. J. SOUTHWELL, Secretary. 


1902. 


_Aug rust 6th, 
“ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON. —TO 


(ROWELL 
LET, for one year from September, well-furnished BACHELOR FLAT. 
Sitting-room, bed-room, bath-room, and hall; every convenience ; good attend- 


ance and catering ; 2 guineas a week to careful tenant, or unfurnished, —Apply 
first by letter, Mrs, WATKINS, 27 Douglas Mansions, S,W, 


| 
| For Land- owners, 

| Colonists, &e. 
i 

| 


| tural Analy sis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &e, 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Land Agents, Surveyors, y intending 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 14th. 


YNSOME AGRICULTURALSTATION.—CARTMEL 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House; Farm 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Ag rieul- 
Splendid climate 
in perfect country. Terms moderate.—Particulars and prospectus from the 
DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grang re-over-Sands, 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 





| LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
| country. Inclose proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. 
| Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. 


Training for future 
Six Farms, Dairy, and W: orkshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS 3 OCTOBER 3rd. —J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., ‘Princi pal. 


RUIT-FARMING.—Old Public School Boy, married, has 
VACANCY for a RESIDENT PUPIL on his fruit-farm in Worcester. 
Fruit-farming offers a good opening for sons of gentlemen desiring protitable 
employment combined with healthy outdoor occupation. References exchanged. 
—Address, G. F. HOOPER, The Croft, Pershore. 


Ges" EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, 
SWITZERLAND. 


STATE SCHOOLS. 








and Brokers for the introdue- | 


| THE UNIVERSITY : Faculty of Letters and Social Sciences, comprising a 
School of Modern French for the benetit of foreign students; Faculty of Law, 
Faculty of Theology, Faculty of Medicine ; half-yearly fee, 4s. for a weekly 
lecture. Laboratory exercises. 
| SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: Clinical Lectures on Mouth Disgases, 
| &e., Obturation, Aurification, Prosthesis ; half-yearly fee, £6. Preparatory 
Teaching of Dental Surgery in the F aculties of Sciences and Medicine of the 
| University ; half-yearly fee, 4s. for a weekly lecture. 

THE COLLEGE: for boys from 12 till 20. Sections: Classical, Modern 
| Side, Technical, Pedagogical. Upper op agg 3rd and 4th classes, half- yearly 
fee, £1; 2nd and Ist classes, half-yearly fee, 24 

| For further information write to the FRE EB INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 
| Place des Bergues, Geneva. 


iy) Ho L 





C H OO L, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





All Boys arrive September 23rd. 
Particulars on ap plication to the BURSAR. 


A HOME SCHOOL, MAY FIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 


MIDDLESEX 
Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Miss _ BOYER- BROWN or Miss ANSELL. 


ST x0 MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, \ near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENW ICK, M.A., late Scholar ‘of Hertford College, Oxford, 

Apply Rev. the W ARDEN 


‘WDINBURGH- ACADEM Y. 


| Kector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 














| The NEXT SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, Ist October. Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Cierk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 
Edinburgh, is receiving enrolments, and will send Prospectuses. Enrolments 
| for the Boarding-Houses are being made with Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 
| Inverleith ; and Mr. A. DRUITT, Jetfrey House, Inverleith, ‘who will also 


| send Bos urding-House Pr ospectuses, 





| EPceaston, HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girten College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 


Fees—Four te Six Guineas a Term. 
PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
No. 









| BOARDING HOU er 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss A. A. LEES 
| NEXT TERM COMME NCES SEPTEMBER 24th. 

Prospeetuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 


GRIFF ITHS, 109 Colmore Rew, Birmingham. 


J{PSOM COLLEGE—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of £30 each (four open). Examination JULY Ist.—Apply, 
the BURSAR. 


ARTFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, KENT.—17 Miles 

from London (S.E.-C.D.Rly.) Sound Modern education; University 

Masters; separate classrooms ; liberal diet; gravel soil; boar ling fees, £40- 
£& 30 0 per annum. —Prospectus, HEAD- MASTER. 








RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCT- 














PLES. Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by Frawein PRETZSCH, 
receives a limited number of Pupils. Languages a special feature. Music, Art, 
&c.—Apply for particulars to Miss GAMBLE, Linde se 2, Dresden, or to 
R. J. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven St., Strand. Miss Gamble is now in E wl: land. 
rf\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

PATIENTS sent grat with full 





parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - 
particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, «e., A SOCIATION, 
a Etd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ‘Teiegraphic Address, 
| ‘“*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 
| | wane LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1 1902. 
~—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
* and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
| rood class schools will be 


Views of the Best Boys 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of g 
sent free of charge. 
K ASTBOURNE. .—LANGLAND - COLLEG +E, . HART. 
4 FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VIN'TER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnas ium, riding, 
eycling, hockey, &e. 


aera 


LEVEDON, | 
| tuis healthy seaside town, 


M.A. (Lond.), 
and Natural History. 





‘SOMERSET.— Mr. T. B. CANNELL, 
RECEIVES BOYS under 15 years of age, as Pupils, in 
Attention given to Field Botany, Fi eld Ge 
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RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—-PEN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 

SU GARS and Mlle. J. TU JRMEAU. Highest refs. —Prospectuses on ap plication, 
Bracing 


7 7 ALDHEIM, BERNE. —Pensionnat for Girls. 
climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Mlles. HEISS. 


RUSSELS. —Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEES of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortab le family | e. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees Operann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplica .tion.——S2 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


JERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER, JERSEY. 
Splendid 


® Fine modern buildings, including studio and gy Tmnasium. 

ation ; extensive grounds. Sea- “bathing, gymna hockey, tennis, 
th record exceptional; delicate girls 
yectus apply PRING IPAL. 































¢, riding. Beautiful climate. He: 
rid ably y improve. —For il llustrated pre 











C ‘HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH | 
J LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwi _ in her Chalet near | 





facilities for Music 











Di eppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special 
aoforte. Si ging, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), S serie Art Classes, 
man Opportuniti es for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in. 
ion in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
and.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
Bok es EH aD 8 C H O OL. 
SIX HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINA TIONS in reduction of fees are AV AIL- 







ABLE for the N 


TERM BEGINNING TUESDAY, Se geal 23rd. 
For particulars 1 


ply the Rev. the ‘HE AD- MASTER, Fe Iste ad, Esse 
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NT. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
kK) SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD- MISTRES Ss. 











T\ULWICH HIGH SCHOOL—BOARDERS 





are 








CEIVED at | 68 THURLOW PARK ROAD, with the 
Council of Girls’ Public Day-School ny egw Special arrangements ean be 
made for Girls Pico se parents are abroi ‘ A} pply to the HEAD-MISTRESs, 
ESS HE LENA COLLEGE, HEALING W. 


| gee 
AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Presideut—H.R.H, the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
Vice-President and Chairman—Sir JOSEPH SAVORY, Bart. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Excellent education on modern lines for girls. 
“anon attention to languages 
Larye grounds, tennis court 
Statf of Res ident and — < resses, with University qualifications. 
Director of Mu E. W. HULTON Esq., B, Mus, Oxon. 
MICHAE Lat AS TE R M BE GIxs. SEP TE MBER 25rd. 
For partic ulars, app! ly to the PRINCII AL or SECRETARY. 
BekKHAMSTED § SCHOOL, 
NEXT TE RM SEP ;PTEMBER 25th. 
Army, Navy, Science Side Preparatory Department. 
Apply, HE AD-MASTE R. 
COAST HiGH-CLAS PRE PAR! ATORY 
SCHOOL for BOYS.—Fine buiidines. rounds. Beautiful views. 
Boys thoroughly er d pre} d for entrance to Publie Sely ools, 
Boys of good birth xeived at re d fees tor next ‘lerm.—* 5, > care of 
J. I. and J. Paton, 145 Cannon Stre "Lasden. 


T) OVE R COLLEGE. — President: 


BOARDING 









and playing fields. 











HERT 


University, 


YOUTH 





ided aii 








The MARQUIS OF 







ALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school, 
chapel, roy Modern boarding ses, with separé ate bedroom for every boy. 
Junior School apart. New bi vs (1902) include complete science labora- 

i Numerous Open Scholar ; also Exhibitions for Sons of Office — | 

Successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst unbroken; also Scholars 





hi 
on application.—Puartic nulars from HE AD. 
Dover. 


early at Universities. List 
MAST ER or B BURS AR, t the College, 
[HE DOWNS sc HOOL “SE, AFORD, | SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROB INSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special car ven to individual development. 
Air very bracing from downs : 


and sea. erences: the e-Chancellor of 

Cambridge University, the Principals of Bedford and Hollow ay ¢ volleses, &e. 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOT sd and Miss TARVER. 


























‘OME for ANGLO-INDIANS and OTHERS—A few 
GIRLS and qui ung BOYS are Received into a private family, where 
Entire ‘charge 


ite y 








home life is combined with elucation at good day schools. 
where parents are abroad. One vacancy uext term.—Full particulars and 
refe ences on application, Mrs. Counsell, Banbury Road, Oxford. 
M ADAME AUB ERTS GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. . 139 & 141 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
ting GOVERNESSES, Lady Profe rs & Teachers, Répétitrices ‘Chaperons, 
( ine Pr ns, Lady Housekeepers (Euglish and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes rec¢ umended. 


‘ ‘k.—M. DE FELICE, ex- Professor 


», HAS VACANCIES in his private house for 


ype ITION IN FRAN 


of the University of Fr 













ONE or TWO YOUNG ag I IMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 
abroud. Highest references - } and.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, R. J. B EEVOR, 2 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 











) a HA S$ C0 HOO L. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25th. 

For prospectus containing particulars of the numerous Scholarships in 
the School and at the Universities, apply to the Head-Master, W. L. 
SARGANT, M.A. 

inane TAY LORS” 

CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE. 
on TUESDAY, September 28rd. 
that day.—Numes to be 


~SCHOOL,|! 
ENTRANCE 


NEXT TERM will BEGIN 
sent to the 


EXAMINATION at 11 a.m. 
SECRETARY. 


[NDIVIDUAL ATTEN 


on 





TION and the inculcation of 
enthusiasm for work is the keynote of the success of a small PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL in healthiest position on South Coast. Dry, bracing climate, 
good water. perfect sanitation. Special attention to health and outdoor 
exercise. TWO or THREE YOUNG BOYS WILL BE RECEIVED next 
term at 70 guineas per annum.—Prospectus. references, testimonials, &c., from 
““H, B.,” c.o. J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA— | 


RE. | 


sanction of the | 


Two | 


| Dr. 3. 
| Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. 


= 
FRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FoR GIRLS, 


| ical LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOO] 






SANDALL ROAD, N.W, 
Founded 1840, 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Se., F.C.P. 
The % RM will COMMENCE on THI RSDAY, Se ptember 18th, 1902, 
The NTR AN a EXAMINATION | will be held on ¥ 
September r 17th, VEDNESDay, 


‘erm fee, £5 1 and £6 6 s., or £7 7s., accor ling to age, 
riven by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Co ; 

, mpanies 
value of nearly £300 per annum. Panies to the 
There are three Boarding-houses sanctioned by the Governors, 


ranging from! 51 to 70 guineas per annum. 


Scholarships 





With fees 


Vauena SCHOOL, PRINCE or WALES’ 








ROA 
Head-Mistress —Miss LAWFORD D, NW, 


The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, September llth, 1902, 





The | RANCE EXAMINATION will be held y. 
be r ith, 1902, s — A on THURSDAY, Septem. 
1 rm tee, £2 1s. or £3 Os. 4d., according to age. 





Scholarsh ips are 


given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to th 
value of nearly £300 per ¢ fe 


nnuin. 














| For forms of application and particulars apply to the SECRETARIES, at 
| the Schoo! addresses. i 
| ANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS 


i R 


PUPLLS euter successfully for the Local University Examinations, and are 

Prepareé i for the Universities. 

fu Musie the Associated Board Examination. 

Scholarships to the value of £500 a year are awarded by the School, 

: ELFORD have a ns w vacancies in their BOARDING HOUSE for 
ning Thursday, September 18th. There is a Tennis Court, and 
idjoining the house; swimming, Riding, Fencing, &e. 

apply to the SECRETARY, North Lodge, 179 Camden 


(NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS), 








a Hockey Field : 
{ For Pri ospectus 
; Road, London, N.W 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limitep, 


NDECOTES 
A HIGH-CLASS 


aim 1s to ti 





Qa SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
fs a sé ‘HOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
wiere the 1 girls to be practical, retined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort for del icate children, 

La grounds, tennis and tives courts, playing-field. 
Pupils prepared jor the University and other examinations, 








A limited 


is 


/ number of ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS are awarded by competiti: yl 


apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
WATFORD, HERTS. —COLLEGE FOR FOR 


| Gymnasiun, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
| Head-Mistress, Miss E. JO /RDAIN, Lady | aret Hall, Oxford; House 
| Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILL IPS, Newnhain College, Cambridge, "PARIS 
BRANC ‘H, 270 BOU LEVAKD RASP AIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens), 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E, Ménégoz, the yer a 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words. 
worth, and othe rs. 


( MARY? 'S “COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
K Cc mare of England Boar ane g and Day School. Training Department 
for oo S. KECOGNISE by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TR MINING COLLEGE for SEC ONDARY TLACHERS, Visitor—The Right 


For 
| (\ORRAN, 


GIRLS 


r prospectus and term: 









Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Chairman of Council—The 
Risht kev. the Lord Bishop of Southampton. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. Head-Mistress—-Miss B. WARD, bc. Terms: Boarding House 


year.- Apply PRINCIPAL, 
ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY ‘SCHOOL— 


For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.-- Prospectus, &&., of the 
Rev. J. H. MAL LINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West “Dulwie h. 

YAINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD SOUTHWOLD— 
Ss The Council bes to announce that the School will be reopened after 
in the New Buildings. These consist of a School House 
with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
possess oer modern requisite tor “health and 
. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
kk. Gardiner), and a large statt « J Assistant Mistresses. Reterences:— 
Jex-Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G.. the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. L GARDINER, 
Southwold, Sutfolk. 


[EAS TBOUBNE BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 


| OU guineas a 





the suinmer holidays 
and tour 


Bo. arding Hor ses, 
Southwold. They 
nee. Head-Mistress, Miss M. 








Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. 8. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
a tine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-tield for tennis, hockey, 
&c., witiin tive minutes’ wi uk. ‘Lhe premises are certitied by the Corporation 

Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive tees trom 80 
Lune 


AUTU MN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th. 
"VHE KINGS SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 


PREPARATION for Universities, s, Army, Navy, Civil Service, or business, 
Valuable Leaving Exhibitions awarded annually. Boarders received in School 
House. Excellent playing- fie lds, —Prospec tus, Rev. J. F. HOBSON, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GR: AMMAR ~ SCHOOL 
(on the Foundation of King Edward VI.)—Chairman of the Governors: 
Miss BEATRICE 








sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., F.B.S. Head-Mistress: f 
HARRIS.—In September next the School will reassemble in the New 
Buildings which have been specially erected, and are now complete. There 


is a good garden attached to the School, tennis courts, hockey tield, gym- 
nasium, covered playground, laboratory, &c. ‘lhe buildings include the Head- 
Mistress’ s House, with accommodation for 25 Boarders. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER "HOU SE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD, Her aim isto 
combine w sound and liberal educi ition with the lie of a cultivated English home. 
yedetached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Luspection. 


NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE ( (near Crystal 
és Palace). Established 1860, High-Class Finishing School. Thorough 
Knuglish Education. Languages and Music as on the Continent. Successiul 
Preparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local.—Miss FENTON and Miss RISTOW, 
As hbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, S.E. 


lN\HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.— 


Preparation for the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &c. Premises built for 
School work include detached Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Fives Courts, &c. Seven 


























acres of ground, Dry and bracing climate. NEXT TERM BEGINS THUKs- 
DAY, Sept. 25th.—Head-Master, Mr, H, CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. (Uxou.) 
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——_— 
BAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 


1a and Downs. Modern Education. Preparation for Examina- 








Close } og 185 public certificates, 57 honours or distinctions, including 
Caan ridge Higher Local. Good home tr aining. Large playing-field. 
am Dre 
AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 


for ye ome in Pine Pine and Heather District. Large modern 
limate recommended for delicate girls. Only about 
Aliss Ss. CARR. 


HOME scHOOr 
15 acres of land ; 

By gs Te received.—Addr s 
‘TT. " CU THBERT’ Ss S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 
S BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS. —Bracing air ; healthy climate; large hall 
gymuasium ; Medical Gymnastic Mistres ree acres of garden; playing 
held special attention to Languages and Music ; S« ool examined Oxford and 
Cambridge Board.—Principals: Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 


(late Princess Helena College). 


aap dhe amen 
oOTHAM SCHOOL YORK. 

(BELONGING to the SOCIETY of FRIENDS.) 

-ARTHUR ROW NTRE E, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 

ind Practice of Education, University of Cambridge). 

L bui lding $s contain new classrooms, the John Bright 
“2 room, astronomical observatory, lecture 

s laboratory, boys’ studies, né atural history rooms, workshops, a 

1 ( oe with shower-baths, foot-baths, drying apparatus, &c.) 











three 












Pg ad-Master— 
ne Theory, His ry, ¢ 
nthe recen tly re 





















ew 1 ‘ovides accommodation for a few more boys. The 
M N TER M Ore NS TU Ks SDAY, September 16th.—Application for 
stra should be de to the > HEAD- MASTER. 











pest eere ELD, ‘ASCOT, BERKSHIRE. 


Miss WY “ATTS’ SCHOOL 
REOPENS for AUTUMN TERM 
SEPTEMBER 27th. 












nme GIRLS’ ‘SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. | 
ent—Sir CHAS. TENNANT, | 
Pi incipal LINDSAY, D.D 


Chair: 


ST. BRIDE'S SCHO nan ; 


e Rev. 










BURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE, Head- 
Miss RENTON 


New Schoo ture and Recreation Hall, Gymnasium, 
Studio. L 1; Splendid situation. 
; ress and Boarders, is near the School. 





Kinn 

For Py p upply to D- MISTRESS, or at the Registered Office 
of the Con ip any, rl West George Street, Glasgow. en 

—* D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 








Ay OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ 
al UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 


SCHOOL, 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 


Boarders 3 only r« received. 





CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 








TZ ING'S ; SCI HOO, — 
SHIPS.—TE N SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next DECEMBER. Open 
to boys joining NEXT TERM, SE PTEMBER 26th. Special Classes tor 
ARMY, NAVY, GINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 





recently added. mt health record. JUNLOBR SCHOOL (8-13).—Hea:- 


eae Rev. vA. J. GALPI NMA 

TRUMAN (w vho has had a large expel rience of 
M® Fo 9 ney work) IN'TR( DUCES, free of char to Schools 
and Parents, well-recc rended DALLY and KESILDE? NT GOVE RNESSE 5 
and ASSISTANT-MISTI 8 


Prompt. id 
to inquiries and application > to Mr. S. 
Street, Cavendish Square, Eeud 




















Ssip 





A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
WwW. 





R. J. C. POWELL (M.A., Ist Class Classical Tripos, 
late Assistant Master at Upping ham School) PREPARES PUPILS at 

his house in Somerset for University Matriculation, Classical Scholarships, &e. 

Particulars on application.—Present address, RE D HOUSE, UPPINGHAM. 


\ DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOC LATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance w ithe out ge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (fc i ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
“— ments should be sent to the 


t Home or ‘Abroad. —A Statement 
Ma nager, KR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Stret » Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
Hanbury, 


V EYMOUTH COLLEGE—Council: E. S. 
Esq. (Chairman), The Lord Bishop of Durham, the Lord Bishop ‘of 
Liverpool, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Rev. Dr. Wace, and others. A tully 


p 
equipped Public School in most healthy loeali ty. Boys detinitely prepared for 
Fees £75 per annum 


the Universities, Army, Navy, and other professions 


—Apply to Head-Master, H. C, BARNES-L AWLKENCE, M.A. 
() rea ate 0H EASTBOURN 



















and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Statf of English and Fore igu Mistresses and Visiting P. rofe ssors. First- 
class education on modern lines; pr ration for the Universities. Excellent 
premises on the sea-front; large playing-tield, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 
AUTUMN TERM B EGR NS SEP TE MI ER 25th. 


HE MARIA G REY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS Offers a Full Course of Professional Training to 
Tadice who Donive to hacome Teachers in Secondary Schools or in Kindergartens. 
—For all particulars as to qualifications for Entrance, Terms, Scholarships, 
Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, at the 
College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, Lou ion, N. 











TNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
jonze GR EES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars conce « Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 





\VHE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on October Ist. 

The Annual Dinner will be held in the College Library on Wednesday, 
October Ist, E. Hurry Fenwick, Esq., F.R.C.S.Eng., in the chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in England; nearly 800 beds are in constant use, 
and no beds are closed. The only general hospital for East London. In- 
patients last year, 13,364; out-patients, 169,020; accidents, 28,532; major 
operations, 2,469, 

APPOINTMENTS.—More appointments, salaried and resident, are open to 

students than at any other hospital. Seventy qualified appointments are made 
annually , and more than 130 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months, 
All are free to -tudents of the College. Resident appointments have free board, 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—34 Scolarships and Prizes are given 
annually, SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in September. 

Special Classes are held for the University of London and other higher 
Examinations. Special entries for Medical anil Surgical Practice can be made. 

Reduced Fees to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—The new laboratories and class- 
rooms for Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, 
Biology, &c., and the new Club’s Union Rooms are now in full use. 

The Club’s Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach. 

c Luncheons and dinuers at moderate charges can be obtained at the Student’s 
lub. 

The Metropolitan, Central, and other railways have stations close to the 
Hospital and College. 

For prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply personally, or by 
letter, to MUNRO SCOTT » Warden. 

Mile End, E. 





LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1902-1903, will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 


| October Ist. 


1 careful attention will be given | 


E—Miss CHUDLEIGH | 


the Women’s Hostel, pai to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, | 


Durham. 
Dees eee OF PU hy Aw. 
DIPLOMA IN THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 





Particulars of the Course of Tré oe for Secondary Teachers and 
Examination for the above Di plo na may be obtained from the SECRET AR Y 
go am. 


OF EXAMINATIONS, North Bail 
{ODSTOWK PREP. ARATORY SCHOOL, HIGH 
WYCOMBE. au TUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24th. High 


bracing situatio s ground. Special at ion given to hand and 
; & sheoeat training.—for prospectus apply to HEAD- 













Si AMMERING. —MR. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 
SELF-CURED STAMMERER, and Author of an entirely new method 
ot treatment, receives boys and adults suffering from this affliction. 
“ Stammering,” Reet free: je. 1d.-Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, London, and 20 Goldington Houd, Bedford. 





Two Entrance Scholarships (value £100 and £60) will be competed for 


September 23rd, 24th, and 25th. 
One Entrance Scholarship (value £60), open to Students of the Universities 










; of Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed for on September ‘ 23rd and 24th, 


Notice in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before September 15th. 

There are annually Eighteen Resident Hospital Appointments open to 
Students without extra fee. 

Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medical Curriculum 
155 Guineas ; for Dental Students 54 ery om 

Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
medical studies, and of University "of “London Students who have passed 
Prelim. Sci 
ie Re sidential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation 
tor thirty u 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from 

J. MURRAY, M.B., F.B.C.S., Dean, 








udents. 








T H 5 Gc Gk LB E.G Se 
RAMSGATE. 
d 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 





Foun 
Prospectus and Vie 





vs, acldre 
The HE "AD- MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 


SCHOOL for GIRLS, YORKSHIRE. 








| * eaaeenatani 

Education on best modern lines. Great attention paid to Music and Modern 
Languages. Resident Medica! Gymnastic Mistress. Outdoor Games. Health 
ecord exceptional. 

{UOPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
Ne) BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Coutinent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, C ring Cross. 











RzAviN SCHOOL 


Army, Navy and London Matriculation Forms, Large Junior School in own 
yrounds. 
For particulars, ap ply, The BU RSAR. 
URY ST. EDMUNDS. — A small Public School 
(60) ; individual attention ; 3 open Exhibitions gained at Cambridge this 
Apply for prospectus and book of views to the Rev. 


(founded 1485). 








year; fees moderate.— 
AW A. W. CALLIS, M.A. 





“A BERYS STWYTH, N NORTH ' WALES.—CAERLEON 
ey: HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation, facing sea, beautiful 
country, finest sea and mountain air; perfect sanitation. Thorough education. 


Preparation for examinations. Special arrangements for the study of Music, 
Languages, Drawing, P: ainting. Terms moderate.—Miss RHODES, 


7% x°*S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

. First Grade Endowed School. Honours gained in 1901 include 2 
Scholarships and 2 Exhibitions at the Universities, and an Entrance Scholar- 
ship at Guy’s Hospital. New Chemical Laboratory and new Class Rooms in 
ourse of erection. A JUNIOR HOUSE (8-12) has just been opened.—D. E, 
NORTON, M.A., Head- Master. 





t IGH- CLASS SCHOOL of HOUSEWIFERY and 

MODERN HIGH SCHOOL, The GRANGE, WEST BROMWICH, 
STAFFORDSHIRE.—TWO SU HOLARSHIPS, £30 and £20, VACANT. 
Practical modern education, refined home, extensive grounds, Swedish gymuna- 
sium.—Miss ROSS, Miss C. ROSS, M.A., Miss HAGGART, first-class diplomée 
from Edinburgh School of Housewifery, 


ROCKHURST, CHURCH STRETTON, SHROP- 
SHIRE.—A. H. ATKINSON, M.A., and the Rev. F. P. FARRAR, M.A. 
On the bills, 700 ft. above sea-level. Preparatory for the Public Schools and 
Royal Navy. Bracing air, pure water. Large grounds, including cricket field, 
private golf-links, gymnasium, fives court, workshop. Reduction to sons of 
C Clergy and Officers. NEXT TERM BE GINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 
(‘ETTLE, . YORKSHIRE. —OVERDALE | SCHOOL 
k for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PIC KARD (Cc ‘lass. Trip. ). Ne woham Col L, Camb. Hig shest references. 











PSLEY HOUSE, TORQUAY. —HIGH SCHOOL f for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only. Lady Principal — Mrs. C. 
NDHAM ROBINSON. Music—Mr. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Large 
taif of Resident and Visiting Teachers. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, ont- 
door games. Scholarships. Many distinctions in_ University Examinations, 
including first in French in all England in Junior Cambridg ge. Health record 
exceptional. Entire e charge of children whose parents are abroad, 


Nereae AND BACKWARD CHILDREN.— 
A MEDICAL MAN, who has for many years devoted himself to the 
ire and education of menta ally- exceptional children, has a VACANCY in his 
select Home-School (1n which instruction is given by specially-trained Teachers) 

tora PUPIL. Number limited to ten, so as to secure individual attention and 

family life. Physical, manual, and industrial training, with suitable recreations. 

—Terms and particulars trom’ “M.D.,” Ancaster House, Richmond Hill, Surrey. 
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TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
J (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal—G. CAREY FOSTER, LL.D., F.B.S. 
(SESSION 1902-3.) 
The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on application to 
the Secretary :— 
Faculties of Arts and Laws, 
Faculty of Science. 
Faculty of Medicine. 
The Indian School. 
The Department of Fine Art. 
The Departments of Engineering and Architecture. 
The Department of Public Health. 
Scholarships, Prizes, &c. 
Post-Graduate Courses and arrangements for Research. 
Courses of Instruction are provided for Students desiring to graduate at the 
University of London in any of the following Faculties :—Arts, Laws, Medicine, 
Science, Engineering, and Economics and Political Science. 





FEES. 
Composition Fee, 3 years’ course in the Faculty of Arts... ... 60 guineas. 
ss a Engineering ... 115 os 
Preliminary Scientific Course... wis ote ae ~ 
ee <s Complete M.B. Course... eas sia ... 140 ss 
Fees in the Faculty of Science vary according to the course taken from 30 to 
40 guineas a year. 
Students are admitted to courses of instruction in any one subject, provided 
there be room. 
Special provision is made for Post-Graduate and Research work in the various 


subjects taught at the College. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., 
Secretary. 


| lll OF ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1902-1903. 


” ” 
” ” 








The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, October 14th, 1902. 
The Preliminary Examination will Commence on September 25th. 

The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are—Bachelor of 
Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), 
Master of Surgery (Ch.M.) They are conferred only after Kxamination, and 
only on Students of the University. A Diploma in Public Health is conferred, 
after Examination, on Graduates in Medicine of any University in the United 
Kingdom. 

The total cost for the whole curriculum, including hospital fees and fees for 
the Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usuallyabout £120. Bursaries, Scholarships, 
Fellowships, and Prizes to the number of 50, and of the aggregate annual value 
of £1,183, are open to Competition in this Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had free on application to the 
Secretary of the Medical Faculty. ‘The University also grants the following 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Divinity, and Law:—In Arts—Doctor of Letters, 
Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of Arts; in Science—Doctor of Science, 
Bachelor of Science (in Pure Science and in Agriculture) ; in Divinity—Doctor 
of Divinity (honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity ; in Law—Doctor of Laws 
(honorary) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) 

Particulars may be had on application to the SECRETARY OF FACULTIES. 


PECIAL PREPARATION for the ARMY and NAVY. 
SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. 

Governors—THE CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY. 
Head-Master—G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., formerly Assistant-Master in 
Rugby School, and Head-Master of Plymouth College. 

All Assistant-Masters Oxford and Cambridge Honours men. 

Leaving Exhibitions for Boys going to Woolwich Academy and Sandhurst. 

Four Scholarships tenable in the School itself for Sons of Officers killed ox 
disabled in South Africa. 

Inclusive fees for boys under 15, £65 per annum; for boys over 15, £75 per 
annum. 

For further particulars apply to Sir OWEN ROBERTS, Clothworkers’ Hall, 
London, or to the HEAD-MASTER. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Honours for past year include: 15th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. ; 
“th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 15th and 29th on the ‘Britannia’ (both first trials) ; 
2 Admissions to Sandhurst ; Ist place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes ; 
2nd Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &e. | NEXT TERM, September 17th. 
Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


OYAL NAVY, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c.—Experienced 

’ Tutor has a few VACANCIES for PUPILS REQUIRING EXTRA CARE 
and ATTENTION. Personally recommended by parents. Moderate fees. 
Separate class for junior boys from 7 years.—Address, HUGH LUPTON, 
Beeches, Melbourne, Royston, Herts. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 

Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 

















UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


INING ENGINEERIy 
—— sai " ——— 1902-3. G, 
epartment of Mining has been instituted by the Council ea 
to meet the requirements of those who intend to become— “tthe University 
1, Practising and Consultative Mining Engineers 
2. Colliery Managers. y 
3. Managers of Metal Mines. 
4, Teachers of Mining. 
5. Mine Surveyors. 
My —— at Estate Agents. 
.» Land Owners, Owners of Collicries, and t : 
ested in Mines and Quarries. hose generally inter 
The Complete, or Degree, Course includes the following subjects :— 
Mathematios os ieee’ Prof. R.S. Heath, M.A., D.Sc. 
ysics, Lectures & Labora- . 
s “tory Practice . : Prof. J. H. Poynting, Se.D., F.B,S, 
hemistry, do. do. .. Prof. Percy F. Frankland, M.Sc., Ph D 
Geology and Mineralogy, } 3 ss 02D. PRS 
Theoretical and Field...) F¥0f- Charles Lapworth, LL.D., F.RS., FG. 
Engineering— ) 
Civil, Mechanical, Elec- ( 


trical; Lectuses and Prof, F. W. Burstall, M.A., M.LCE., MIME, 
a Laboratory Practice a 
ining— 
Coal, Metal, Surveying j Prof. R. A.S. Redmayne, MSc., MIME.F GS, 
Metallurgy and Assaying Prof. Thomas Turner, M.Sc., A.R.S.M., F Le 
In connection with the Mining Classes there will be frequent Ristia. ' 
inspection to mines in the neighbourhood of Birmingham; and a SUMMER 
MINING SCHOOL will also be held in the long vacation in some mining li 
trict either at home or abroad. oe 
The Mining Courses are so arranged as to provide for— 
1. Full, or Degree, Course—3 years. 
2. Diploma in Mining—2 years. 
3. Occasional Mining Students—a Complete Course in one year 
For the fees for Mining and the allied subjects see the University Calendar 
Full particulars and Syllabuses may be had on applying to the undersigned F 
GEO. H. MORLEY, f 
Secretary, 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

to be competed for in SEPTEMBER, 1902. TWO OPEN SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS in ARTS: One of the value of £100, open to candidates under 20 years 
of age, and One of £50, open to candidates under 25 years of age. TWO OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE: One of the value of £150, and another of £60 
open to candidates under 25 years of age. ONE OPEN SCHOLARSHIP for 
University Students who have completed their study of anatomy and physiology 
of the value of £50.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to the 
DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


OCIETY ror tar ABOLITION or VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 














That great philanthropist, Lord Shaftesbury, speaking of this practice, said, 
‘ Vivisection is an abominable sin.” 

The Council gratefully acknowledges the following contributions :—J, A, 
Fallows, Esq., £10; ‘‘ Mus.Bac.,” £5; Mrs. W. E. Oates, £5; M.H. Pugh, Esq., 
£2; W. Johnson, Esq., £1 1s.; Mrs. Watson, £1; ‘‘K.,” £1; ‘“ W. H.A.,”’ 10s, 6d. ; 
Miss Empson, 10s. 64; Miss Footner, 10s.; Anonymous, 10s.; Miss Hill, 10s,; 
Miss Chapman, 10s,; Mrs. Jesse, 10s. ; Miss K. James, 10s. ; T. Townsend, Esq. 
10s.; A Friend, 5s.; Mrs. Singer, 5s.; ‘A. G. B.,” 5s.; Mrs. Staples, 5s.; 
Smaller sums, 9s. 6d. 

Cheques should be made payable to the Society and crossed “ Lloyds" 
Bank. 

E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary, 


Roz SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 





The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is eaynesily invited. 
Complainauts not bound to attend court, and their names kept at. slutely con- 
tidential when letters are marked ‘ Private.” 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS, NOT BEING ACTED ON, ARE PUT 
INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


105 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Hissey’s 
Drive Through England, 1885; Jesse's Richard III., 1862; Rape of the 
Lock, 1714; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Pater’s Marius 
Ist edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; out-of print books supplied ; state wants, 
Catalogues free.—HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOK COMPANY, Birmingham. 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Symond's 
Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s Richard ILI., 1862; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Coleridge's Poems, 1796, 1797, or 1805; Gamonia, 1837; 








students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 19th. 











NHE HINDHEAD SCHOOL For GIRLS. 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
mievlern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house | 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address 
to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 


HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, | 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality ; standing in its own grounds, with large 
tield attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others, 
RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. — UNION 
COCKROACH PASTE, an unfailing remedy, founded on the exten- 

sive experience of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., Curator, Sheffield Museums, 
who cleared plague of these pests from Sheflield Workhouse. Guaranteed to ex- 

















terminate them completely. Recommended by all ladies’ papers & cookery books. 
Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, post-free—HOWARTH & FAIR. 471 Crookesmoor, Sheftield, 


Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Symonds’ Essays, 2 vols. 1890 ; out-of-print 


| books supplied; state wants BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSLONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 


’ 
WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 
RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES. 
Because absolutely free of adulteration, recommended by medical authorities 
as certain cure for Gout, Rheumatism, Obesity. Analyses professionally signed 
for every variety. 








Apply for medical testimonials and bocklet free. 
WHITEWAY and CO., Whimple, Devon. 
London Branch: 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 
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NDON 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MA on STY THE KING. 


President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


».Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, 


The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, MP., 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F. RS. ; 


Committee 
Gedge, Esa-s Sir 
Frederic 
K.C.ALG., Sidney Lee, Esq., 

Pollock, Bart., Rev. 
Spencer W alpole , K.C.B., 

The Library 


anguages. 


A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D. 


various L Subseription, £3 a year; 
yario 

Volumes are allowed 
to Half-past Six. 


be had. 


to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
‘ATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


D.CL.; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, KG. ; 


Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DU FF, G.C.S 

Rey. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis C spiel Austin Dobson, Tage . Sydney 
A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.I 
Harrison, Esq., Rev. W. Hunt, ’M. A, Sir Cc. Pr. Ilbert, K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. plone ae 
W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., C.B., Sir F. 
J. Rigg, D.D., S. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D. Di Sir 


Mrs. J. BR. 


contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


Lite Membership, acccrding to age. Fifteen 
Reading-room open from Ten 
2 vols, 1888, royal 8vo, may still 





~ FISHER’S 
GLADST 


Catalogues post-free. 


ONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 





MEDOC. 
Niel i Do: e 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 33.5. 3-50! 
Pure BORDEAUX, . excellent 
zht D r Wine. The quality 
ie his wins will be found equi ilto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. a Sy 


Superior DINNER W INE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine me ets 
with from the constantly incr 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us < 1d ditional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Deli 
Paid to any Railway Station, melu 
and Botiles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


176 99 





ling Cases 


We vegrel the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





~~ 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Canes, &c., on application. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
|B? SSursinetos ao: BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


910! DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91° 
“2 /o repayable on demand, ag /, 


The BIRKBECK AL MANAC » with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


SCALE OF “CHARGES “FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





Mg CPPCC CE COT RET CET TTT £1019 0 
FIR APOE: oc. ccccsnacesigerncas 2 9 U 
Quarter-Page ....ccccee coos 213 6 
Narrow COnmnmin <ccccssccesess 10 0 
Halt-Colnmiaid .cccvseces tanesee 1315 0 
QUarter-COlMD ..cccccccevees vul7 6 
COMPANIES. 
Guede PaGe. acecuvessecewnna £1414 0 
FASE PORG: ccacascyicccavesss 1213 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in bread column (half- 
width), ds.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. = inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, lus, per ir 


Across two narrow — two-thirds width of page 
lis. per inch. 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 


’ 


Displayed Advertisements according 
Terms: net. 


to space. 


CHURCH CONGRESS, NORTHAMPTON. 


October 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1902. 
PRESIDENT—THE LORD BISHOP OF PETERBORCUCH. 


The subjects include Home Reunion, the Church 
in 8. Africa, Worship in the Church of England, 
the Moral Teac hing of the Sermon on the Mount as 
applied to Social Obligations, the Position and 
Responsibility of the Clergy and Laity in Relation 
to Modern Criticism of the Bible and its Influence 
on Theology, the Direction of Individuals in 
Spiritual Matters, Education, Church Reform, the 
Miracles and Supernatural Character of the Gospels, 
Church Work among Sailors, the Temperance 
Problem, &c. 

Members’ Tickets (7s. 6d.) with Official Guide, 
may be obtained on application to the Secre- 
taries, Church Congress Oflice, , Porthampton 3 the 
Church House, Dean’s Yard, S.W.; theS P.C & 

Northumberland Avenue ; the National Society, 
Sanctuary, Westminster; and Mr. John Hart 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C 

All appheations for tickets should contain ‘the 
name and address of each person by whom each 
ticket will be used. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 


Ups AIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackERray. 

‘the COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by permission) trom the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of lls, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Ceutrai Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Lankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 











TE RMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quare 


partot the United King- yearly. terlite 

COM cc es cae ee. we BE- OG, O80 OFa 
Including postage to any 

ef the Australasian 

Colonies, Ame:.: a, 

France, Germany, Luodia, 

China, &e. x én cas 1126..0163..08 2 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





Is. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Ne ws agent, 
Or at the Office, 
I WELLINGFON ots STRAND. 





Apeiteations Jor Copies of the SPE C- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but tv the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 











SMOKING MIXTURES H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
= | SENTUIIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, ANELICA, oul AGKUAD. 


EDUCATED PAI PALAT 


FOR 


3-lb. Sample Tin, 
post-tree, 2.9. 


experiments by 2 . = illed tobacco-blender. 
fully mild, and 1 


WASSAIL 


per 9/- Ib. 


An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma. 


INDIAN FAKIR ver 10/- 2. 


A combination of the very highest class Tobaccos, the result of exhaustive 
Extremely cool smoking, delight- 
ssing a peculiar and most fascinating flavour and aroma, 
“INDIAN FAKIR:” ’ is absolutely different from any other ‘Tobacco, and adds an | - 

eutirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of pipe-smoking. 


}-lb. Sample Tin, 


Telegraphic Address: 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, 
| LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Specimen number post-free. 


Bookmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopr ani ABU. 


140 STRAND, W. C., and 37 PICCADILLY, Wee LONDON. 





ES Selanne 


post-free, 2 6. 


H. GLAISHER, 57 W IGMORE 
Will be ple ased to send, post-free, his Catal 


BOOKS. 


STREET, LONDON, W., 
ies of Remainders aud New 








i-!b. Sample Tin, THE CHAIRMAN per 7/4 lb. - 


post-free, 2 1. 


A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaccos ; delightfully cool. 


BOARDMANS ver 7/4 1. 


i-lb. Sample PP 
post-free, 2/1 
The mildest Tobacco made, light and delicate. Re 
physicians, 


R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 


45 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Cheques and P.O.’s crossed Manchester and Liverpool District Bank, 
(Illustrated Booklet and Price List post-free for id. stamp.) 


commended by eminent 


Milk Foods No. I. 


From birth to $m months. 





“Allenburys” 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the hapanienti digestive ese ers of the Infant. 


THE 


Books at discount prices, 
Foods 
e 


Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food No. 3 


From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 


ES 





Ramphtet on Infant Feeding FREE. 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.G. 
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CHEAP LAND. 





/f you are anxious to buy or are interested 
in Cheap Land, consult the Register of 


Cheap Land appearing each week in 


THE 


County Gentleman 


SPORTING GAZETTE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


Price 6d.: by post, 63d. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and Booksellers 
mn the United Kingdom, or from the PUBLISHER, 
38 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








The Register contains particulars of 
the bulk of the land in the United | 
Kingdom which is being offered for 
sale at and below £15 I5s. an acre. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, besides the Register | 


of Cheap Land, is full of matter cf interest and im- 
portance to Country Gentlemen, Sportsmen, and all 
classes interested in the country, and contains several 


new and interesting features. 


Readers who desire to make sure of securing their copies 
rerularly every week will co well to order in advance from 


their Newsagents or Bookstal!l Clerks. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— | 
(Post-free direct from the Publisher, payable in advance). 


Yearly, 28s. ; Six Months, 14s.; Three Months, 7s. 





EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, & PUBLISHING OFFICES :— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. | 


Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. 


MACMILLAN & 60.’S NEW BOOK 


SECOND EDITION.—WITH NEW PREFACE 


BRITAIN’S TITLE IN S. AFRICA 
Or, The Story of Cape Colony to the Days of the Great Trek 
By Professor J. CAPPON, M.A. Crown 8v0, 7s, 6d, ; 


MORNING POST.—* One of the most important vol | ‘ 
South African history.” orumes yet published on 





i i 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.— Viv SERIES, 


Crown Svo, red cloth, flat backs, 2s. net each, 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Herzpy 


W. Pavu. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


SreprHen, K.C.B. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


BrirRELL. 


PERSONAL IDEALISM. Philosophical 


Essays by Eight Members of the University of Oxford. Edited by Hey 
Sturt. 8vo, 10s. net. ra mat 

TIMES.—“ We are grateful to the writers for the freshness and attracti 
confidence of their opinions, for the ability and acuteness with which they oo 
defended, and for giving the world one of the most notable books which Oxford 

has for some time sent forth.” o 


THE CITIZEN'S” LIBRARY.—New Vol. 


COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 4p 


Introduction to the Study of Colonial Institutions. By Profes 
Reinscu. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. . spiciiaite 


By Sir Lesyp, 


By Avcusting 

















JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE 


JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIEs, 
Price 3s. net. Annual Subscription, post-free, 10s. net. 
ConTENTSs.—The Textus Receptus of the Apostles’ Creed. By the Rev. A. Es 
Burn, B.D.—The Date of Codex Beze. By F.C. Burkitt.—“Itis His Angel,’ 
By the Rev. James Hope Moulton, Lit.D.—The Church of France in the Latter 
Half of the XIXth Century. By F. F. Urquhart.—Documents.—Notes and 
Studies.—Reviews. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 








By the late ALEXANDER MICHIE. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN GHINA, 


In 2 vols. demy Svo, 38s. net, 





**No one can read Mr. Michie’s ‘ Englishman in China’ without attaininga 
clearer knowledge of the forces, the events, the mistakes which have brought 
about the extraordinary situation of China.......One of the most interesting and 
illuminating books that exist in the language on the growth, the vicissitudes, 
and the problems connected with the relations of China to the Westem 
World.’’—Times. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and Londen. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchanges of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

A Special List of Clussified Works by Standard 
and Modern Authors, 

In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFTS. 





All Lists Gratis and Post-free. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. Limited, 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Lost 8vo, strengly bound, pri e 7s. 
“GRADUS AD PARNASSU®™.” 


With the English Meanings. 








paeere 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 








Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Whinstocks.” London. 





Lendon: Published by the Srat:onzRs’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 
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Ee 
plessrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. beg 
to announce the First Large Edition of 


the great new historical novel— 


THE FORERUNNER: 


3eing a true account of the Life, 
Death, Love, and Opinions 
of Leonardo da Vinci. 


“ Giovanni Boltraffio, Ludovico Sforza, Machiavelli, Merula, 
Cassandra the Prophetess, Charles the Eighth, Beatrice @ Este, are 
all living, convincing figures ; some sparkling with wit, some touched 
with poetry, some profoundly pathetic. It would be hard to surpass 
the poetry of some of Merejkowski’'s descriptive passages—the vigour 
and picturesqueness of others.” 

—CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, August, 1902. 


“THE STORY AS A WHOLE IS A VERY POWERFUL PIECE OF WORK, STANDING 
HIGHER ABOVE THE LEVEL OF CONTEMPORARY FICTION THAN IT WOULD BB 
EASY TO Say.”—SPECTATOR. 


MEREJKOWSKI, 
Author of ‘‘The Death of the Gods.” 


NOTE.—MEREJKOWSKYI, as the lecturer on him at the Imperial 
Institute has recently said, is one of the few who aré 
trying to lift literature to the region of the greater and 

His symbols will be readily understood by 

His study on Tolstoi will 

appear in September, both in England and America. His 


nobler ideas. 


all seriows-minded persons. 


“Death of the Gods”—on the Emperor Julian—was 
published in England last year. 











MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
ON AUGUST 21st WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


Crown 8vo, 6s., 


THE VULTURES, 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of “‘ THE SOWERS,” ‘IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” 
“ THE VELVET GLOVE,” &c. 


+.* The “ Vultures” are men in the service of the Governments 
whose mnission it is to find themselves where things are stirring— 
to be at the seat of war. The scene is laid chiefly in Poland, 
shortly after the tripartite division of that unhappy country by 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria; and the “motif” is provided by 
the plots of Prince Bukaty and his fellow-conspirators for the 
re-establishment of Poland asa kingdom. There is a strong love 
interest in the story. 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 


“Truly the fascination of this book is great.” ; 
—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


SCcUD 


THE STORY OF A FEUD. 
By ERNEST G. HENHAM. 


Price 6s. 





From the Spectator, June 2lst.— The book is infinitely better than its title, 
which 23 no idea of the charm of its open-air adventures by flood and field. 
Perhaps the real charm lies in the heroime Wapiti....... The awful tate of the 
mau Saul and the story of his tracking by armies of ants is hardly an exaggera- 
tion, according to Miss Kingsley’s dire accouuts of the driver ants m West 
Africa.......The characters in this book are not pegs on which the adventures 
are hung, but men and a woman who act from reasoned motives.......Good 
novels are sufficiently rare for the overlooking of this specimen to be most 
unfortunate.” 


Published by Mr. THOMAS BURLEIGH, 376 Strand, W.C. 


7 L LIS A N D ne Ve Ye, 
‘4 DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Catalogues Issued Periodically. Libraries Purchased. Valuations 


Made. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 











Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW LIST 


THE PASSION OF MAHAEL. 


By LILIAN BOWEN-ROWLANDS. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

“ A novel of quite exceptional power...... There are touches of real genius in 
it.”’—Yorkshire Post. : 

‘Miss Bowen-Rowlands has achieved a distinct and a somewhat noteworthy 
triumph. She has succeeded in investing the love story of a Welsh fisherman 
and a girl on his own social level with a tragic atmosphere and the dignity of 
Tristan and Isolde.”—Dai!y Chronicle. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 
Mr. FISHER UNWIN begs to announce that he will publish 
early in September a New Novel by JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


CY . Cra igie) entitled 


LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS 
Crown 80, Unwin's Red Cloth Library, 6s. 


The book touches the notes of luxury, materialism, rank, immense 
wealth—all the notes of the hour, in Sact—and is a brilliant piel ure 
of that modern society in which the royalty of the Old World figures 
side by side with the millionaire of the new. 
TO PREVENT DISAPPOINTMENT ORDERS SHOULD BE 
PLACED AT ONCE. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF JAMES 
SHERVINTON. By Louis Becxr. Crown 8vo, Red Cloth Library, 6s. 

HIGH POLICY. By C. I’. Kearny, Author of “The 
Journalist,” &. Red Cloth Library, 6s. 

«« A fascinating story of politics and society, which will undoubtedly add te 

the reputation of the author of ‘ The Journalist.’” 

STRONGER THAN LOVE. by Mrs. ALexanper. 
Crown 8vo, Red Cloth Library, 6s. 


“‘ A story very typical of the author’s style, a good plot worked out strongly 
and coherently...... A book which does not contain a dull moment.” 


—Lloyd’s News. 
HOOKEY: a Cockney Burlesque. By A. Nem 
Lyons. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, Is. 
“A clever little narrative, with a good deal of genuine thought in it, some 
true humour, a little unforced pathos, and an entire absence of any sort of 
affectation.”—Athenzum, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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COOD HOLIDAY READING. 


BETTER NOVEL.”—WESTIMINSTER GAZETTE. 


‘‘THE PRESENT YEAR HAS CERTAINLY NOT PRODUCED A 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 6s. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 





0 


“AN OPEN-AIR BOOK.” 
JUST OUT.—UNIFORM WITH “THE ROADMENDER.” 


HORAE SOLITARIAE. 


By EDWARD THOMAS. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘A GIPSY SCHOLAR. Profound and sympathetic reading of nature. Full 
f poetry.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


THE ROADMENDER. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 2s. 6d. net. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 





— 


MYSTICAL MARRIAGE LOVE VERSUS INDEPENDENCE. 
By MARCEL PREVOST, Author of “Les Demi-Vierges.” 6s. 


LEA. 


Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE. 


. . FREDERIQUE. 


By the Same Author. 6s. 





SEVEN LADIES AND AN 


A KING AND HIS 


TWENTY-SIX MEN 


om a 


By MAMIE BOWLES. Ss. 6d. 


OFFER OF .MARRIAGE. 


—— senommnscnbel AND UNU 8U AL STORY.”—Morning Post. ret 


DUCKWORTH'S G REENTOOPLERARY. 


THREE VOLS. NOW READY. Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


CAMPAIGNERS. 


By VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM. 


EL OMBU. 


By W, H. HUDSON. 


AND A GIRL. 


By MAXIM GORKY. 





be 


THE COUNTRY 


ROSSETTI. 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 50 Illustrations, 


REMBRANDT. 


By AUGUSTE BREAL. 60 Illustrations. 
CLOTH, 2s. NET; LEATHER, 2s. 6d. NET. 
Volumes on DURER ond FRED. WALKER wi// 
pemnen at the beginning of next month. 


alibi 8vo, 500 pp., 6s, net, 





FOR THE SU MME R. 


MONTH BY MONTH. 


A. OWEN (Collaborator in all the Work signed ‘A Son of the 


By: 2. 
A New Edition, 


Marshes”) aud Prof. G. S. BOULGER, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
complete in 1 vol., with Notes by the late Lord Litrorp. 





STATE TRIALS: 


THE BOOK OF 


Political and Social. 


Selected and Edited by H. L. STEPHEN. With 4 Photogravures, 4 vols., 
10s. net. (I. and IL., 5s.net; III. and IV., ds. net.) 


NOW READY.—EDITION STRICTLY LIMITED. 


THE COURTIER. 


By Count BALDESAR CASTIGLIONE. Translated and Aunotated by 
L. E. Oppycker. With h 71 Portraits and 15 Autographs, £3 3s. net. The 
celebrated Italian classic is here presented in elaborate fashion, newly | 
Translated, and Illustrated by 71 Reproductions of Paintings, Drawings, | 
Reliefs, and Medals, by Mantegna, Raphael, Titian, Leonardo, C< lini, and } 
others. 





Apply to your own Bookseller fora full Peospneine. 


3 Mendieta Street, W.C. 
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eee 
MR. MARRIOTT’S NEW NOVEL IS NOW READY, 


UNIFORM WITH “THE COLUMN” 


LOVE WITH HONOUR 
LOVE WITH HONOUR 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The book contains some crquisite pictures of life, touched with veal 


{ poet 
has many pages of originality and charm, and should not be inissed by any 
who keeps an eye on the 


Enalish novel......It has — it @ rave sense of 
and rest, and ends, as good art shoul Ls im making oR 


ils peace with beaut 





Je 
—TIMES, 
“T have no doubt that the many people who were fascinated by ‘The Colwinn? 
will be carried away with enthusiasm by Mr. Marriott's new nov ‘ 
-FREE LANCE, 
“All who care for buoyant writing, lively characterisation, and a knowledge 
of many things not commonly familiar to novelists, will welcome a new book: by 
Mr. Charles Marriott...... Sorrow and tragedy come into the book, but they do 
not depress, for the note of the s tory is high spirits, and frank slain wm th 
And it is original.”—ACADEMY, 





“ 
passing show. 
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A FOURTH EDITION IS NOW READY, 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS, 
AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The anonymous author of An English Girl in Paris” as revealed in the 


course of a series of facile sketches dealing with Parisian life, is herself q 


mite 
nost charming of the many pleasing portraits im the book....A liter , 
ked throughout by grace and charm of thought, charact “and AS ef i 
i "TIMES, 

“*An English Gil in Paris’ is delightful......The book is so light and bright 
and alive with inimitable types, French and British—especially ‘le p’tit chow'm 
that you find it all too short.,—TRUTU. 


“This very sprightly book is sent out into the 





which is mar 


possible 


erpression, 





world without any author's nang 
by awoman who knows 8 he * way about Paris, 
~- PILOT, 


attached. but it is evident/y written 


There is not a dull line in the book.’ 





EDITION NOW RE ADY, COMP PLE TING FIFTY, 
FIVE THOUSAND COPIES. 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. 
THE LADY PARAMOUNT. 


A Novel. 


By HENRY HARLAND, 

The Cardinal’s Snuff Box,” now in its Eighty-fifth 

Thousand. Crown vo, 6s. 
© Did you enjoy ‘ The Cardinal's Snuff-Box’ ? Then you wil! enjoy Mr. Harland’s 
latest novel, ‘Lhe Lady Paramoun..’......He has the storytelier’s gift of making 
it exceedingly interesting." —FREE LANCE, ’ 
“ The charm lies in episode, atmosphere, and general picturesquencss.” 

—SPECTATOR, 


A NE WwW 


Author of “ 








THE CATHOLIC. 


A Novel. 


“ Whoever the author may be—and his style is not in any sense new—he has 
written a book which very well expresses the weakness of some Romish methods 
without inany way emphasising the strength of the priesthood over the people. 
cavens ‘The Catholic’ is not by any means a child to be disowned; let the writer 
avouw himself without delay.,—SUNDAY TiMEs. 


PERSIAN CHILDREN OF THE 


ROYAL FAMILY: being the Narrative of an English Tutor at the Court 

ot H.R.H, Zillus Sultan, G.C.8S.I. By WiLFrip Sparroy. With numerous 

Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs, demy 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d, net. 
“The book has an tndefinable charm.......We cannot give the author higher 
praise than to say that we lay down his book with regret that tere is not more 
of it.” —LITERARY WORLD. 
“ The Wook is full of good things.......Very readable and amusing, the interest 
is enhanced by a number of portraits s and other illustrations specially prepared 
Sor the volume.” —-WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


Crown S8vo, 6s. 











HA VDB OOKS OF P. R. ACTICAL GARDENING, 
Under the General Editorship of HARRY ROBERTS. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Vol. 9—THE BOOK OF THE STRAWBERRY. By 
Epwiy Beckert, F.R.H.S. 


Vol. 10.—THE BOOK OF ORCHIDS. By W. H. Waite, 
F.R.H.S., Orchid Grower to Sir Trevor Lawrence, President of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 











JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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